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Boox THE First: CHILDHOOD. 
CHAPTER XI. ENDS AN IDYLL. 


Tue Marouillais began to talk scandal about 
J. B. Constant and his too precocious stable- 
girl and chambermaid, for she now officiated 
| in both capacities, still preserving her ascen- 
| daney as mistress of the horse, but having a lad 
| to assist her. The mayor warned the innkeeper 
against the “whispering tongues that poison 
truth.” M. le Curé insisted that, for morality’s 
sake, the girl should be sent away. 

“She is fit for something better than a fille 
d’auberge,” he represented. 

“Granted, monsieur,” returned Constant. 
* But how is her condition to be bettered ?” 


“The good sisters at Avignon,” hinted the | 


ecclesiastic. 

Constant shook his head. 

“The good sisters,” he remarked, “ would, I 
| much fear, be powerless in turning Valérie into a 
Sister of Charity or a village schoolmistress, 
and what more could they do with her? Itisa 
| pity that she was not sent to them two years 
| ago. Then they might have had the credit of 

her sudden conversion. For the rest, it is no 
affair of mine. An innkeeper may have a servant- 
maid. She is a capital servant, and her aunt is 
| there to watch over her.” 

It was the curate’s turn to shake his head. 
| “Mon ami,” he said, “that poor ignorant old 

woman is a mere baby in the hands of that girl. 
She can no longer be chastised. The time for 
the cord and the thong is past.” 
| “T should like to see any one attempting to 
| lay a hand on Valérie,” exclaimed the innkeeper, 
| with a sudden start, and clenching his fists, 
| “Ma parole @honneur! I would exterminate 
| him.” 
“There is no fear of such an eventuality,” the 
| curé returned; “nor,” he continued, in gentle 

reproof, “is there any need for a fallible human 
creature to speak of ‘ extermination’—a terrible 
‘| power, vested only in Omnipotence.” 
*T ask your pardon, M. Je Curé.” 
“Tis granted, my friend. But, nevertheless, 
| get rid of that young creature; if you don’t, 
malicious tongues will continue to wag, and evil 
| will follow.” 


| Constant was privately of the priest’s opinion, 
| but certain reasons, at which the intelligent 
reader may have already hazarded a surmise, 
rendered him reluctant to follow the friendly 
advice of his pastor. He passed several days in 
perplexity, anxiously revolving plans in his mind 
for modifying the condition of his too handsome 
servant, when Valérie brought the matter to 
a solution by a voluntary suggestion that she 
should be sent to school for a couple of years. 
“T am tired of tending horses,” she said. 
“My hands are not yet quite spoiled; but six 
months more of stable-work will make them as 
hard as buffalo-skin. I am tired of being igno- 
rant. It is as much as I can do to read the big 
painted letters under the four lilies on the sign- 
board. I can’t write at all. I want to be able 


to read the Gazette de France, and to play the 
piano, and paint pictures, and write letters, and 


be a lady.” 

Vastly well, mademoise!le,” replied Constant, 
with subdued irony. “ But who, pray, is to pay 
for your education ?” 

“That is your affair, not mine. If you choose 
to send me to school it will be better for you. 
If you won’t, I will get a livret from M. le 
Maire, and seek a servant’s place at Avignon. 
My aunt will give me permission, and you must 
give me a character.” 

The argument was unanswerable. Jean Bap- 
tiste had prospered at the Lilies of France, and 
could well afford the outlay. For the sum of a 
thousand frances, a lady keeping a boarding- 
school at Lyons consented to receive Made- 
moiselle Valérie Sablon—for that was the real 
name of her aunt—for twelve months, and to in- 
struct her in all the accomplishments. The girl 
had refused point-blank to enter a conventual 
school, and had selected Lyons in preference to 
Avignon, because, she said, she did not wish to 
meet any of those people of Marouillais by 
chance in their visits to the town. J. B. 
Constant agreed that in this particular she 
was in the right; nor, when she left Marouille- 
le-Gency, did he make public the fact that she 
was about to proceed to school to receive a 
polite education. He merely said that a married 
sister of his, who kept an hotel at Lyons, had 
agreed to receive Valérie, and to look after 
her morals, and make her useful. La Beugleuse 
did not care to contradict this statement. 
Perhaps she was never enlightened as to the 
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real state of the case. In truth, she had not 
fairly recovered from the state of bewilderment 
into which the sudden metamorphosis of the 
little grubby good-for-nothing she had adopted, 
had thrown her. So, when Valérie went away, 
La Beugleuse looked upon her withdrawal very 
much in the light of a relief from an embarrass- 
ing position. 

But why this concealment on the part of Jean 
Baptiste? Why should the upright J. B. Con- 
stant think Lyons preferable to Avignon? Why 
should he have given an untruthful account of 
the girl’s change of life? The always intelligent 
reader will have little difficulty in answering 
these questions. 

Yes, the bushy-headed down-looking inn- 
keeper was savagely in love with Valérie. I say 
savagely, because there was something morose 
and ferocious in the passion that devoured him, 
He could not bear the girl to be out of his sight. 
He chafed at the necessity of parting with her, 
even for a time, and for her benefit. He went 
into silent rages at her caprice, her arrogance, 
her cool assumption of superiority over him— 
all ignorant as she was, and next door toa cast- 
away. He loathed and longed to rend in pieces 
all whom she talked or laughed with. He was 
madly jealous of her, mere child as she was. 

He had no bad designs towards Valérie. At 
this time he was an honest man, and there was 
not much harm about J. B. Constant. He had 
never loved till now. His only hope was, that 
the girl would be grateful to him. His wish 
was, that she should grow up a beautiful and 
accomplished woman, and become his wife. 

“T will leave this wretched little hole of a 
village,” he said to himself in his day-dreams ; 
*“T have made some money and can borrow 
more. I will takea grand hotel in Paris—in the 
English quarter in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
Valérie will be my wife. She will sit in the 
bureau, in a black satin robe, and with a gold 
chain round her neck, and keep the accounts. 
The waiters will bow and call her Madame la 
Patronne. She will go to mass at St. Roch or 
the Madeleine. On Sundays, we will dine here 
and there, go to St. Cloud, and to the Opera, and 
the theatres. Jean Baptiste, my boy, you shall 
be envied; you shall be happy.” So he thought, 
and so he dreamed. Poor fellow ! 

“Tf she should be ungrateful!” a voice some- 
times whispered to him. The fear of her in- 
gratitude was a black phantom not to be conjured 
away. “She cannot, she will not,” he would 
mutter. “If she refuses to love me, I will kill 
her.” 

When Valérie had been six months at school, 
J. B. Constant undertook a journey to Lyons to 
see her. He found her more beautiful than 
before. The schoolmistress said that her pro- 
gress was wonderful; that she had already 
distanced many girls who had been in the esta- 
blishment—and with the advantages of previous 
education—thvee and four years ; and that, if she 
were allowed to remain with her, two years in- 





stead of one, she would answer for her leaving, 
fitted to move in the very highest circles. She 
did not know that J. B. Constant was a mere 
village innkeeper. He had seen the world, and 
served noblemen, and at Lyons he put on his 
best clothes and his best mamners. 

There was one drop of bitterness in the hur- 
ried account the governess gave of her pupil. 
Mademoiselle, she said, was a young person 
difficult to manage. She would not endure re- 
proof. She would not hear reason. Her tem- 
per was terrible. “We will make the pension 
twelve hundred francs a year instead of a 
thousand, and you must make allowances for 
Mademoiselle’s temper,” said Constant. ‘“ Poor 
child, she never knew her mother, and in early 
years was unkindly treated !”? The schoolmistress 
was a sagacious as well as a sympathising instruc- 
tress, and for the extra stipend agreed to say 
nothing more about Valérie’s indisposition to 
hear reason. 

When J. B. Constant had an interview with 
his protégée, the governess being present, she 
received him with a stately curtsey, and eyes 
demurely cast down; but when Madame du 
Verger discreetly left them together, she ac- 
costed the innkeeper with a haughty familiarity 
that was half redolent of the old rough manners 
of the stable-girl, and half satirical. 

* Ah, ca, mon homme!” she cried. “ What do 
you think of me now? Am I grown? Are my 
hands coarse? Is my voice harsh ?” 

As he was going away, full of love and hope, 
though slightly discomfited by this reception : 

* And La Beugleuse, the old hag who used to 
flog me—is she dead ?” 

“Your aunt is alive, Valérie,” Constant said, 
with a reproachful look. 

“Tam sorry for it. Such old witches ought 
to die. I hate her, and will pay her out for all 
the blows she has given me. Besides, when I 


go into the world she will disgrace me. To have || 


an aunt who has worked in the fields! To have 
an aunt who was a mere beast of burden! Quoi! 


Mon homme, you must take care that she never | 


leaves Marouille.” And so, with the stately curt- 
sey, in strange disunion with her hard and bitter 
talk, the girl left him. 


She never wrote to her aunt. The old woman | 
was by no means despondent under this neglect. || 


She merely muttered that Valérie would be a 


good-for-nothing, even if she were married to M. | 
le Préfet, and then went on working harder than | 


ever. ‘To Jean Baptiste the exemplary pension- 


naire at Madame du Verger’s wrote with toler- || 


le regularity once a month. Her letters always 


began “Mon bon ami,” as if this young pauper had | 


been an empress, and Constant president of a re- 


public. Madame du Verger had suggested “Mon |, 


cher bienfaiteur,” but Valérie had refused point- 


blank to adopt the formula, She wrote in a | 


bold flowing hand, her letters contained a dry 


summary of her educational progress—of the | 
books she had read, and the accomplishments || 


she had mastered—and ended, “ Valérie Sablon ” 
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tout court. Madame du Verger had hinted | softening her. Ina moment of justifiable irrita- 


that “votre toujours reconnaissante Valérie,” 
would be a slightly graceful acknowledgment 
of the kindness of the person who was paying 
for her education, but Mademoiselle Sablon very 
scornfully replied, ““I shall do what I like, and 
Iam not his Valérie.” 

She left Lyons when she was on the verge of 
eighteen. This was in 1828. Constant was 
fearful of her coming back to Marouille yet 
awhile. He wished her to return only once, as 
his wife, to astound those who had known her 
in her poverty and her degradation, and then 
quit the place for ever. His plan was, that she 
should enter a school in Paris or in England for 
another year or fifteen months—not as a pupil, 
but as a boarder—and that she should then make 
him happy. He unfolded this scheme to her, in 
the parlour of the school, on the day when he 
went to fetch her away. He avowed his love, 
and said, with a smile, that it was pure and 


‘|’ honourable. 


The girl laughed at him. “ What a fairy tale !” 
she cried. “Beauty and the Beast over again! 
Yes, monsieur, I am Beauty, and you are the 
Beast, with your sleepy eyes, and your great 
black head like a primeval forest. Ah! you 
thought a pretty grape-vine was growing up for 
you. Ah! you thought you had but to shake 
the tree, and the pear would fall into your 
mouth !” 

“Valérie,” the innkeeper humbly expostulated, 
“Timplore you not to speak in that mocking 
spirit. Think of my devotion, of my love.’ 

*T know nothing about it,” sneered Valérie. 
“What should I, a school-girl of eighteen, know 
about devotion! Love was not taught in this 
schoo]. It was forbidden.” 

Again, and with the eloquence which sincerity 
alone can give, and gives, too, to the most tongue- 
tied man, he pressed his suit. 

“Don’t be absurd,” was Valérie’s reply. “ You 
will bore me. I know nothing of life yet. I 
have only seen one stupid provincial town. I 
am tired of schools, whether as pupil or boarder. 
I have had enough of books, and want to see the 


| world. I must be free and independent. I don’t 
| want to tie myself for life to a stupid old man 


with a head like a grisly bear. Do you wish to 
ruin my career?” 

“Your career,” repeated Constant, in sorrow- 
ful surprise. “Valérie, what would your career 
have been but for me? Ah! do not be un- 


| grateful.” 


“Do not exaggerate your claims to my grati- 


' tude. It appears you had your own purpose to 


serve, in educating me. You merely picked up 
what had been abandoned. The next passer-by 
might have done the same, and not have been a 


| village publican. Men are not so blind as you 


take them to be. Somebody would have been 


| sure to have discovered the pearl on the dung- 


hill, sooner or later.” 
So she reasoned with the pitiless logie of an 


| ungrateful heart. There was no moving or 





tion Constant threatened to withdraw his pre- 
tection. She coolly answered, as before, that 
her character was unimpeached; that the mayor 
of her native place was bound by law to give 
her a passport and a livret; and that she 
would have no difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment as a servant in town or country. Con- 
stant knew that in this matter she had right on 
her side, and that he could gain nothing by 
breaking with her. He thought that to lose 
her would be death or madness to him. He 
suggested a negotiation, a compromise. Valérie 
was willing to negotiate—in the spirit and 
on the same bases recently proposed by his 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, when 
the great Powers remonstrated with him on his 
flagrant violations of the treaties of 1815, and 
his atrocious treatment of the Poles. The 
autocrat, if I remember right (for I am no 
politician), expressed his benevolent willingness 
to “show clemency” to the Poles, “after the 
insurrectionary bands had been dispersed.” So 
Valérie argued. “Grovel in the dust at my 
feet,” she implied. “ Abandon all your preten- 
sions, and then I may extend some ‘clemency’ 
to you.” The negotiation was concluded in 
this wise: When J. B. Constant had told the 
Marouillais that Valérie was to be placed under 
the protection of a married sister who kept an 
hotel in Lyons, he had told a lie—but a white 
one. There were extenuating circumstances in 
his fraud. He really had a sister, and a married 
sister, who kept an hotel—but she lived in Paris, 
and not in Lyons. She should go to Paris, and 
live a year with this sister, Madame Hummel- 
hausen, wife of a German, formerly of the profes- 
sion of bootmaking, but now principally of certain 
sixth-rate estaminets on the Boulevards, where 
he smoked, drank beer, and played endless parties 
of dominoes, while his wife worked hard at home. 
She would go to Madame Hummelhausen, but a 
wardrobe suitable to the position of a young 
lady brought up in affluence was to be provided 
for her, and she was to be completely her own 
mistress. A strange treaty, of averity! Where 
one of the contracting parties had all, and the 
other nothing, and where the pauper dictated 
terms to the capitalist! And yet such 
treaties are registered by the bundle in Love’s 
chancery. Constant signed all the protocols, 
as, in this issue he would have signed away his 
last crust, his liberty, his life. There was no 
need for Valérie to return yet awhile to 
Marouille. She was not so very anxious to see 
her aunt again. There are handsome and well- 
stocked shops in Lyons, and the expenditure of 
some fifteen hundred frances soon furnished 
Mademoiselle Valérie Sablon with the articies of 
wearing apparel she required for the moment. 
“When I want more dresses,” she said to her 
slave, calmly, “I will write, and you will open 
a credit for me with Madame what do you eall 
her—Hummelhausen—quel nom de Visigoth! 
As for jewellery, there will be time enough to think 
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about that, afterwards. That gold cross you were 
ridiculous enough to buy me yesterday, I shall 
not wear. It is absurd. Je ne suis pas vouce 
a la Vierge, moi!” 

The innkeeper uttered a low moan of rage, 
disappointment, wounded love. 

“T thought you would have admired it, 
Valérie.” 

“ And I don’t. Take me to the Palais Royal, 
and I will talk to you about ornaments. How 
I long to see that Palais Royal! These Lyons 
goldsmiths are barbarians.” 

He had taken a place for her in the coupé 
of the diligence to Paris, and was bidding her 
farewell. He looked at her with gloomy, greedy 
eyes. 

Ah! bah! she cried; “one would think 
you were the wolf, and I Little Red Riding 
Hood. Is it for my pot of butter that you make 
those great eyes, monsieur! What large eyes 
you have, grandmamma !” 

Constant abandoned further conflict. “Iam 
ready to accompany you to the coach-office,” he 
said, with dolorous meekness. 

“There is a good little wolf. You'll make 
Little Red Riding Hood quite fond of you if you 
go on in that way. 

Je pourrais m’amouracher, 
Je pourrais m’amouracher, 
Je pourrais m’amouracher, 
D’un riche, riche, riche, trés riche richard. 
Do you know the chanson? The master didn’t 
teach it me. The girls used to sing it in the dor- 
mitory under the bed-clothes. Ah! we learn a 
great deal at school.” 

“T am ready, Valérie.” 

“And I too. It is agreed upon, n’est-ce pas, 
that you leave me in peace for six months ?” 

“For six months I will not trouble you. I 
will not even write to you if you are averse to 
receiving communications from me. What I 
have to say shall be said through my sister.” 

“No; that looks like surveillance. Write to 
me: it will amuse me.” 

A gleam of passionate satisfaction shot across 
Constant’s face. 

“T will write,” he said, his heart palpitating. 

“But no long letters. No love, or nonsense 
of that kind. Don’t bore me. Now I am ready. 
Nay, perhaps you would like to kiss my hand.” 

She held out her hand to him as she spoke. 
She had never granted him that slight favour 
before. It was not a small hand. She was a 
grandiose woman; but it was very white, and 
soft, and plump. Who to look upon it could 
have thought that it had drawn country wine for 
bumpkins and stable-boys, or wielded a pitch- 
fork to toss stable-litter about ? 

He accompaniéd her to the coach-office, put 
her in her seat, wrapped her up in warm shawls 
and rugs, placed a basket full of dainties and 
wine by her side, and would have pressed if not 
| kissed her hand once more, even in the open 
' coach-yard, but that she said sharply: 

“Enough of that! You nearly bit my hand 





just now, besides all but wrenching it from the 
wrist. You are too affectionate, mon homme. 
Good-by, and go back as fast as ever you can to 
that stupid old Marouille-le-Gency. Adieu! 
Love for you, life for me!” And the diligence 
clattered and rumbled away Parisward, and Jean 
Baptiste Constant was left desolate. 

He could not make up his mind to return to 
the village. He wandered about Lyons for two 
whole days. He called again on Madame du 
Verger, asking her futile questions. The school- 
mistress knew well enough what ailed him. He 
had been a good customer, and she sympathised 
with him. The girl had left some inconsiderable 
fal-lals behind her—a gauze scarf, a pair or two 
of gloves, a piece of music. These were given 
to him, and he treasured them with burning 
avidity. Then he went to the theatre, and tried 
to listen to an opera; but the mocking voice of 
Valérie rose high above the braying and tinkling 
of trumpet and cymbal, and the flourishes of the 
singers. He went from café to café, and drank - 
deep—which was not his custom; but Valérie’s 
scornful accents were audible, to him, above the 
clattering of the dominoes, the jangling of the 
coffee-cups, the cries of “Trois, six!” “ A qui la 
pose!” and the shrill “V’la monsieur!” of the 
waiters. Valérie’s face was in the cup, and 
Valérie’s form wreathed itself out from the 
thready vapour of the cigars. At last he went 
back to Marouille, to see after the wants of 
the billiard players, and to scold the postilions 
and stable-boys. But, two days after his return, 
he went to Avignon, and instructed the same 
notary of whom he had purchased the good will 
of the Lilies of France, to advertise the Lilies 
again for immediate disposal. 

It was a month before any reasonable offer 
was made. At last a customer was found, 
in the person of an Avignon linendraper, 
who thought that country air would do him 
good. After much haggling, he agreed to give 
forty thousand francs for the premises and good 
will—a considerable advance on the sum Con- 
stant had paid for them; but, by his energy and 
perseverance, he had much improved the pro- 
perty. He had written to his sister to inform 
her of his approaching departure, but begged 
her to keep it, for a while, a secret from Valérie. 
He wished to be in Paris without the girl’s 
knowledge. His successor in the post-office 
promised, in case any letters arrived for him 
with the Paris postmark, to re-direct them to 
him. Then he took his place in the diligence, 


and, in two days’ time, found himself in the 


French capital. 

When he arrived in Paris he wrote to his 
sister, telling her to meet him at an obscure 
furnished lodgings in the Marais. The Hum- 
melhausens lived in the Rue St. Lazare, in one 
of the noisiest, liveliest quarters of the brawling 
capital. Madame Hummelhausen came, aud 
brought her budget of news with her. Valérie 
was more beautiful than ever. She had engaged 
a music-master. She sang divinely. She was 
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passionately fond of the Opera and the theatres ; 
but her temper was insupportable. “ And I for 
one will not put up with it,” quoth Madame 
Hummelhausen. Jean Baptiste, my brother, you 
are a simple. Turn this girl out of doors if she 
won’t have you, and make the happiness of some 
honest woman whose temper does not turn the 
world topsy-turvy, and who knows how to love 
and obey a good kind man.” 

J.B. Constant was far too much in love to see 
the force of this argument. He implored his 
sister to wait until the expiration of the stipu- 
lated twelve months—or at least of six, when he 
would see Valérie, and come to some definite 
understanding with her. Meanwhile, faithful to 
his promise of leaving Valérie in peace, he waited 
patiently for the post from Avignon to bring him 
that long-expected re-directed letter with the 
Paris postmark. But it never came. At his 
instigation, Madame Hummelhausen gently 
hinted to Valérie that it might be as well to 
write a line to her brother. 

“A quoi bon?” retorted the girl. “That my 
letter should travel five hundred “leagues back- 
wards and forwards to no purpose? Do you 
think I am an idiot? The great dolt is here. 
Yes; Monsieur Jean Baptiste Constant. has been 
prowling about Paris these two months, engaged 
in the highly dignified occupation of playing 
the spy over a young girl. Since when have you 
kept spies in your family, madame? Does Mon- 
sieur Constant belong to the police? I have 


caught sight of him hundreds of times, on the 
Boulevards, in the Luxembourg and Tuileries 


gardens, at the theatres, at church even. What 
does he mean by this insolence, in dogging my 
footsteps? Why does he not come here, like 
an honest man, and tell me what he wants ;” 

“He promised to leave you in peace for six 
months,” pleaded Madame Hummelhausen. 

“Let him come now. I wish to see him. I 
have something to say to him.”, 

He went to her, his heart bounding with the 
hope that she had relented; that she would say 
| to him, “Constant, I have teased you long 
| enough. I am changed. Iam grateful. Iam 
yours.” But, the nether millstone still held its 
place in her breast. She received him with the 
old mockery, the old disdain. Her inflexibility 
had gotten a Parisian gloss upon it, and would 
| have been horrible, had she not looked more 
| beautiful than ever. 

“T am sick of being a pensioner,” she said; 
“of being told that I ought to be grateful for 
this and for that. I want to be free, and to earn 
my own livelihood.” 
| -°She had the hardihood to tell Jean Baptiste 
| that she wished to go on the stage. “I havea 
mission for the dramatic career,” she said, with 
| lofty conceit. “And you should enter me as a 
student of the Conservatory, as a singer, ora 
dancer, or an actress; but that I abhor disci- 
pline, and before a week was over should un- 
doubtedly box the ears of one of the professors. 
Imagine boxing the ears of Monsieur Cherubini! 


” 





No; I must go where I can give orders, instead 
of receiving them.” 

She unfolded her plans. She had made ac- 
quaintance, through the Hummelhausens, with 
one Duruflée, who had a kind of private theatre 
for dramatic aspirants at the Batignolles. She 
would pay him a premium—the funds, of course, 
to be furnished by M. Constant—and would 
practise among his pupils for a few months. 
Then Duruflée would get her, for a commission, 
an engagement at one of the petty Boulevard 
theatres. Thence to the Gaité, thence to the 
Porte St. Martin, thence to the ThéAtre-Francais. 

J.B. Constant understood, and shuddered, but 
he did not demur. 

“ And after that ?” he asked. 

“ After that, we shall see,” she replied ; “ after 
that, if you are very, very quiet, and well be- 
haved, the ice may melt. How many years 
did the bon homme Jacob wait for Laban’s 
daughter ?” 

?Twas the first inkling of a promise she had 
ever given him. It threw him into an ecstasy of 
joy. He agreed to all she asked. Madame 
Hummelhausen was glad to be rid of her trouble- 
some charge, but said little to encourage her bro- 
ther’s hopes. “She has no heart, not an atom,” 
she persisted. J. B. Constant would not listen to 
his sister. He would not have lent an ear, where 
Valérie was concerned, to Solomon, or to Nathan 
the Wise, or to the seven sapient men of Gotham. 
What could those last-named wiseacres have 
done beyond advising him to go to sea in a 
bowl? And was he not already launched upon 
the ocean in a skiff quite as frail ? 

Valérie chose to have apartments of her own, 
at the Batignolles, close to M. Duruflée’s private 
theatre. This worthy had been a chorister at 
the Académie till he lost his voice, when he 
turned chef de claque, or head of a band of hired 
applauders at the theatre. He lost his place 
through venality—for there is a code of honour 
even among clagueurs—being detected in taking 
money from two rival actresses who were to 
make their début on the same night. The claque 
applauded both. The two aflirmatives made a 
negative: neither triumphed. The rivals were 
furious; the direction scandalised, and Duruflée 
had his congé. After such a Fontainebleau (if 
to be kicked out can be considered an abdication) 
there was clearly no Elba for the banished poten- 
tate of the claque, but in the Rue de Jérusalem. 
He became afliliated to the police; then he 
served the Tribunal of Commerce as one of its 
bailiffs ; then he went on the Bourse, and, by 
assiduous speculation for a fall, contrived to 
win some ten thousand francs of the basest 
money in the world. His dramatic propensities 
were still strong within him, and he invested his 
gains in the organisation of a Théatre de Jeunes 
Eléves at the Batignolles. He was very fat, good 
natured, clever, gross, humorous, astute, and a 
consummate blackguard. He still kept up his 
connexion with the Préfecture. His insatiable 
thirst for absinthe made him one of those rare 
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monstrosities—a drunken Frenchman; but he 
was a better spy when intoxicated than when 
sober. 

In the spring of 1831, Valérie, being then 
in her twenty-first year, made her first ap- 
pearance at the Folies Dramatiques. She came 
out in some sanguinolent drama of the then 
new romantic school. She represented some 
great wicked lady covered with guilt and dia- 
monds, and created a furore. The wickedness 
she was enabled to portray with rare fidelity 
from her accurate observation of human nature. 
It was J. B. Constant who found the dia- 
monds. The money he had received from the 
sale of the inn at Marouille was all gone by this 
time. He was taking up money at a hundred 
per cent from the usurers. He had borrowed 
from his sister all she could afford to lend, and 
more; but Valérie wanted diamonds, real dia- 
monds—she laughed paste to scorn—and she had 
them. If she had ordered J. B. Constant to forge 
the name of M. Jacques Lafitte to bills to the 
extent of five hundred thousand franes, with a 
certainty of the court of assizes, the pillory, and 
the galleys, in perpetuity, commencing from the 
very next day, he would have obeyed her. 

She was soon engaged at a handsome salary, 
at the Porte St. Martin. Her wish was at- 
tained. She was free and independent; but 
she did not offer to give back to J. B. Con- 
stant the money he had spent on her educa- 
tion, or the diamonds he had lavished upon 
her. On the contrary, she wanted more dia- 
monds from him, and she had them. J.B. Con- 
stant was living, in usurers’ clutches, at the rate 
of fifty thousand francs a year, and his clothes 
were growing shabby, and he dined every day at 
a restaurant for thirty-two sous. 

Valérie played in a piece in which she had 
to wear a robe of flame-coloured satin, and to 
show a considerable amount of her legs. Paris 
was entranced. A sculptor modelled the legs, in 
wax, and they were exhibited, under a glass case, 
in the Galerie d’Orléans. Her bust was carved. 
Her portrait was lithographed. Béranger went 
to see her. His criticism was conclusive, but 
not complimentary. “ Vous n’étes pas Lisette,” 
he murmured, and walked out of the box. The 
romancer, M. Honoré de Balzac, then beginning 
to make his way in literature, looked at her, long 
and anxiously, through his opera-glass. “She is a 
Cossack in petticoats,” he said, “and will occupy 
Paris.” 

Up to this time she seemed impregnable. Dia- 
monds, from other quarters than poor Constant, 
were laid at her feet. She took them up and 
laughed in the face of the donors. She had a 
wonderful power of digestion. She took every- 
thing—songs, dedications, money, jewels, bou- 
quets, love-letters, compliments, and gave 
nothing in return, but scorn. She was a Bac- 
chante in cold blood. She was Venus rising from 
the ice. 

At this time there was a great English dandy 
in Paris, by the name of Blunt. The French had 





got it into their heads that he was “Sir Francois 
Blunt, Baronet ;” but, titled or untitled, they 
persisted in declaring him to be the wealthiest 
and most sumptuous of milords. He lived in, 
great state, on a first floor in the Rue de la 
Madeleine. He associated with all the English 
aristocracy resident in or visiting Paris. He 
played high, at Frascati’s and elsewhere. He had 
his baignoires at the little theatres. He gave 
his dinners at Véfour’s, or the Rocher de Can- 
cale; he gave his suppers at the Café Anglais. 
He drove a four-in-hand—a vehicle the Parisians 
had never set eyes upon before—a cabriolet, a 
phaeton, a dog-cart—he drove anything you 
please. He was a capital French scholar, and a 
great favourite in women’s society. He could 
ply the small-sword if challenged, and could hit 
the ace of hearts thrown up in the air, with a 
pistol-shot at fifty paces. 

Blunt was a great play-goer. He went to the 
Porte St. Martin to see the actress after whom 
all Paris was flocking. It is not very difficult for 
an Englishman, who is cultivated and fashionable, 
and is supposed to be rich, to procure an intro- 
duction to a French actress. He was in a short 
time permitted to make his obeisance to Valérie. 
There was a quiet mocking manner about him, a 
polished impertinence, which at first pleased her 
infinitely. 

* At all events,” she said, with an engaging 
candour to Constant, in one of the rare audiences 
she now granted him in the forenoon, and in her 
boudoir, “he is neither imbecile, like the young 
Frenchmen who buzz about me, nor ridiculous, 
like the English dandies. If he is insolent, he is 
witty. If he can give sharp stabs, he can take 
them. He pleases me, ce Sir Blunt.” 

She believed in the stories of his rank and 
wealth, aithough she often said that it mattered 
little to her whether the man she chose to favour 
was a prince or a rag-picker. She determined, 
on New Year’s Day, 1832, to give a grand supper 
in a gorgeous new suite of apartments she had 
taken in the Chausseéd’Antin. Half the fashion- 
able roués and actresses in Paris were to be there. 
She was good enough to ask Constant to come— 
and also to condescend to borrow from him a 
thousand francs towards the expenses of the 
entertainment. Constant gave her the money, 
and found himself at four in the afternoon of the 
day on which the party was to come off, with 
exactly twenty-seven francs in his pocket. He 
was proceeding to dine at his usual thirty-two 
sous restaurant in the Rue de l’Ancienne Comé- 
die, when he was arrested on two bills of 
exchange for ten thousand franes each, held by 
one Nabal Pixérifort, a Jew, and was carried off 
to a debtors’ prison. 

Soon other judgments crowded in upon him, 
and he found himself detained for a total of sixty 
thousand frances. As a foreigner, he was liable 
to lie in prison for a long term of years, his 
creditczs being merely bound to pay a sum of 
ninepence-halfpenny per diem for his mainte- 
nance; but fortunately he had not been incar- 
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cerated a month before he found succour. The 
Hummelhausens, who were worthy people, would 
gladly have “executed” themselves—that is to 
say, would have sold their hotel stock, cock 
and barrel—to help their suffering kinsman, but 
there was no need for this. An uncle of the 
Constants happened to die at Ticino, leaving 
an inheritance of two hundred thousand francs. 
The use of this, for her life, he left to his 
wife, who was eighty-two years of age, and 
bedridden. At her death, a hundred thousand 
francs were to come to Jean Baptiste, and fifty 
thousand to the Hummelhausens, The prisoner 
found no difficulty in selling his reversion for a 
hundred and twenty thousand francs. He paid 
the usurers in full, and left the whitewashed 
walls, comparatively a rich man, 

On the day of his enlargement, and while he 
was treating to a vin d’honneur some of the 
gentleman captives in the establishment, one of 
the turnkeys brought him a copy of the National, 
asking him if he would like to look at it. The 
ex-innkeeper’s eye fell on a paragraph, in which 
it was stated among the Faits Divers that one of 
the “illustrations dramatiques,” or theatrical 
celebrities of the day, “la belle Mademoiselle 
Valérie,” had suddenly broken her engagement 
with the direction of the Porte St. Martin, and 
winged her way to the “ brumous” land of Albion, 
where she was “incessantly” to be united in 
marriage to the Honourable Sir Francis Blunt, 


Baronet, and member of the Upper Chamber. 
Jean Baptiste Constant rushed out of prison to 

his sister. He had written to Valérie half a dozen 

times since his arrest, not asking for money, but 


craving a word of sympathy. She had not sent 
him one. His devotion to her was so servile, 
so houndlike, that he had never murmured. 
Madame Hummelhausen had no good news to 
tell him. The paragraph in the National was 
irue. At least she had Valérie’s word for its 
genuineness. The girl had written her a cool 
letter from Dover, saying that she had been 
married there, and that she was now Miladi Blunt. 
* As to Constant,” she went on, “you will say 
to him that I am very sorry for him, but that he 
bored me.” ‘This was his dismissal: this his 
recompense for all he had done to train and 
nurture this beautiful devil. She had married 
another man. She was sorry for Constant; but 
he bored her; he made her yawn; she needed 
amusement, and the other nian could amuse her. 
There was an end of the idyll. 

Constant said nothing, but asked Madame 
Hummelhausen to give him the letter. “I shall 
go to England,” he said. 

“To kill Sir Blunt ?” asked his sister, terrified. 

“We are not in the middle ages. Lucréce 
Borgia is all very well on the stage, but will 
not do in private life. I have been in England 
before. I have served in noble families. I have 
the most flattering testimonials. I will serve in 
noble families again. Good-by, my good sister. 
Perhaps some day I shall have the high honour 
to stand behind Miladi Blunt’s chair.’ 


Miladi Blunt’s honeymoon was soon over. 
The honeymoon was very speedily followed by the 
beeswax-moon, and that, by the gall-and-worm- 
wood-moon. Valérie discovered that she had 
wedded a gentleman with no money, and who 
was over head and ears in debt. Blunt told her 
so plainly, and that it was useless to think of 
going to London. They crossed from Dover to 
Ostend, and thence went to Brussels, where, 
Valérie’s Paris prestige being thick upon her, 
she easily obtained an engagement. This was 
in the spring of 1832. By December in the 
same year, they had separated. Her accusations 
against her husband were no fictions. He had 
insulted, outraged, beaten, her. He had lived 
in luxury upon her earnings. She gave birth in 
Brussels, and at Christmas-time in this same year 
*32, to a child, a girl, who was christened Lily 
by the English chaplain resident in the Belgian 
capital. The day after the performance of the 
ceremony, Blunt deserted his wife, but took his 
child and his child’s nurse with him. He had 
made an acquaintance in Brussels at this time, 
who lent him money, and talked to him of brilliant 
prospects, but whose name he kept secret from 
Miladi. The acquaintance accompanied him to 
England, and there became his valet de chambre. 
And this valet’s name was Jean Baptiste Con- 
stant, Swiss by birth. 

After her abandonment by her legitimate pro- 
tector, the career of Madame Valérie Blunt was 
rather more varied than reputable. She did not 
bewail the loss of her infant much. She was 
more in a rage with the infant’s papa. She 
went back to Paris, and purged her contempt 
towards the direction of the Porte St. Martin 
by payment of a round sum of money which 
somebody paid for her. Somebody had become 
necessary now; and when she grew tired of 
somebody, she changed somebody. But, al- 
though her beauty was now in its zenith, her 
prestige as an actress was gone. Some other 
“illustration dramatique,’’ who showed more of 
her legs, wore a grass-green tunic, and had more 
diamonds than she, was convulsing Paris with 
admiration. “I will never sink to the second- 
rate,” said Valérie. “I am tired of men and 
women. Let us see what can be made out of 
horses.” 

Madame Hummelhausen and her husband, 
going, one summer night, in 1834, to Franconi’s 
Circus, saw Valérie, in a riding-habit and a man’s 
hat, caracoling on a beautiful brown mare in the 
midst of the tan-carpeted ring. Stout Monsieur 
Adolphe Franconi followed her obsequiously, not 
'so much as venturing to crack his whip. Mon- 

sieur Auriol, the clown, suspended his jokes during 

her performance. She was doing the haute école. 
| Valérie of the Circus, had become a greater cele- 
brity than Valérie of the Porte St. Martin. She 
was the rage. When she came to England in the 
summer of ’35, and to Astley’s Theatre, Mr. 
Ducrow gladly paid her thirty guineas a week 
salary. She came again in *37 at higher terms; 
| but she always wanted money, and more money. 
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This was the lady who was good enough to 
patronise the Hotel Rataplan. Constant had 
found her there, and walking straight up to her 
room, had looked at her. She would have struck 
him, but there was something in his look that 
cowed her. He was no longer humble; no 
longer her slave. 

She held out her hand. 

“Let us sign a treaty. 
friends !” 

So, without pens or paper, and on the basis of 
this protocol, the treaty was signed, and they 
were friends, after a fashion. And now that I 
have kept Monsieur J. B. Constant so long with 
his hand on the handle of the She-Wolf’s door, 
he may surely turn it, and go in. 


Allons! Let us be 





VARIETIES OF MEN. 

THERE is a large sense in which it may be said 
that the world about him is the making of a man. 
For, the world about him, as a revelation of 
Almighty power, is a daily teacher, and guides 
man himself to the full possession of what powers 
he was made capable of wielding. Man is shaped, 
also, physically and mentally, by influences of cli- 
mate and food to a remarkable degree, and the 
study of these various shaping influences of the 
world he lives in, has given rise to many curious 
and interesting speculations. Why, for example, 
is the negro as black as a coal? Nobody knows. 
Foissac ascribes his colour to the predominance 
of carbon in his vegetable diet. But there is as 
much carbon in the blubber eaten by the Esqui- 
maux. Berthold ascribed the browning of the 
complexion in hot countries, to the excess of 
carbon that, in spite of diminished activity of the 
lungs, and increased activity of the liver, cireu- 
lated in the blood, and, with an increased per- 
spiration, was deposited under the skin. Coal is 
carbon, so that, according to these theories, we 
are browned or blackened by a sort of coal forma- 
tion. Heat will not do it all. The blackest 
peoples are not found under the equator. The 
blackest of the Polynesians are in the Vulcan, 
and the lightest in the Coral, Islands. The 
people of Van Dieman’s Land are darker than 
the New Hollanders who live nearer to the equa- 
tor. There are very black tribes on the east and 
west coast of Africa; several hundred miles in- 
land they are lighter ; but the sea has nothing to 
do with it, for in the central part, on the same 
line, they are quite black. Race, not climate, 
determines colour. There is a certain limited 
and transitory influence of light on the white 
skin. A fair-skinned child taken from town to 
the sea-side may have its face browned in a single 
day, and will in a‘month develop much unwonted 
colour under the constant influence of strong 
light and the stimulus of the fresh breezes that 
quicken circulation at the surface. The child 
goes home to town, where its cheeks are less 
sunned and less blown upon, there is no longer 
a special stimulus to fetch blood to the skin, the 


face returns to its old fairness, and all trace of 
the influence of sun and wind will vanish, unless 
there have been formed freckles, which some- 
times are permanent. It used to be said that these 
freckles, to which the fairest skins are the most 
liable, were deposits of “fuliginous vapour” from 
the blood—another coal theory ; and an old school 
of physicians represented them also as deposits 
of the oily or bilious part of fluids left after the 
evaporation of the more watery parts. In fact, 
however, they are little mysteries, common and 
harmless as they are. Generally they disappear 
with the summer, and their disappearance is 
often attributed to the washes and messes of | 
quacks, who have no more power to make or 
unmake them than they would have to wash out 
the man in the moon, if he were there. 

These obvious transitory influences, then, of | 
light and exposure on the skin, commonly exag- 
gerated even as signs of variation in the general 
health of the body, have little or nothing to do 
with the colours of the different races of men. 
The Spaniards in South America who have not 
by intermarriage with the Indians formed a dis- 
tinct race of Mestizos, are in skin and feature 
Spaniards still. Those near the equator in hot 
and damp Guyaquil, have even a fairer and 
clearer complexion than the Spaniards in their 
native country, and blue eyes and fair hair are 
common among the women. In Chili, too, the 
Spaniards are white and of a fresher colour than 
in their own country. The Mexicans are much 
darker than the aborigines of the hottest parts 
of South America; the Guiacas are much lighter 
than the Indians round about them. Blue eyes, 
fair skin, and a red beard, characterise a distinct 
race among the Berbers of North Africa. Among 
the Nubians, Burckhardt recognised the descen- 
dants of the Bosnian soldiers sent by Sultan 
Selim, who settled there in the year fourteen 
*twenty. On plantations in a region where the 
extinct aborigines were a dusky red, and the 
race now in possession has remained for genera- 
tions white, the generations of the working 
negroes continue to be as black as their fore- 
fathers were in Africa. 

To a considerable extent the body adapts itself 
to the requirements of each climate. Volney 
went so far in saying that climate determines 
physiognomy as to see in the negro a face acted 
upon by sunlight and heat, with overhanging 
eyebrows, half-closed eyelids, raised cheeks, and 
projecting jaws: while another writer, Mr. Stan- 
hope Smith, has, upon the same principle, made 
Jack Frost answerable for the short, broad, 
harsh-featured face of the Tatar, by contracting 
his eyebrows and eyelids, raising his cheeks, and 
compelling him to keep his mouth shut as much 
as possible. Certain it is that the native Peru- 
vian, living at heights of from seven thousand to 
fifteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
becomes broad chested by need of a larger 
development of lung. A certain quantity of 
oxygen the blood requires from the air, and more | 
room is wanted to take in a sufficient bulk of the 
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more rarefied air. There can be no doubt, also, 
that light and heat affect, to a certain extent, the 
growth of men as of plants. It is said to bea 
fact that not only the Peruvians, but the people, 
generally, of the colder climates, have larger 
heads than those who live in the hot countries. 
But, as for the effect of light and heat on stature, 
there is so much room for doubt, that flatly oppo- 
site conclusions have been come to on the subject. 
Zimmerman has argued from the size of the 
Patagonians and of the ancient Germans, that the 
highest stature belongs to the colder regions of 
the temperate zone, while Blumenbach thinks we 
find taller men as we approach the tropics. There 
is nothing in either opinion. The short men of 
Tierra del Fuego live very near to the tall men of 
Patagonia, and the short men of Lapland live 
very near to the tall Finns and Swedes. In the 
matter of stature, as of colour, descent must be 
considered to have far more influence than climate. 
Among animals it is found that some grow smaller 
in warm, others in cold climates, 

But climate appears strongly to affect the rate 
of life in men and animals as in plants. Negro 
children run about much earlier than European 
children. The children of the natives of Nuka- 
hiwa swim alone in the water when they are 
scarcely a year old. In Tahiti they often can 
swim before they canrun. The precocity of the 
Zuramatas in Guiana is found also among the 
white Creoles in the West Indies, and in the chil- 
dren born in Brazil. We hear of a negress who had 
two hundred descendants about her, and we are 
told that among the negroes it is not thought 
extraordinary to have a hundred grandchildren. 
But this precocity is not due wholly to impulse of 
climate. The Jewish girls in Central Europe be- 
come mature much earlier, and age much earlier, 
than girls of the people they live among. 

There is an unmistakable influence of climate 
on the European race settled for some genera- 
tions in America. The American, compared with 
the Englishman, is lean, though he grows fat 
after long sojourn in Europe. The Virginian— 
except the West Virginian—is especially tall, 
slender, and lean; for, the effect of American 
climate is more striking in the central and 
southern than in the northern parts, and most so 
among the working classes in the plains near the 
sea. The New Englander, of the same stock as 
the Virginian, is shorter, and usually round-faced. 
The genuine Yankee is clearly distinguished from 
the Englishman by his sharp angular features 
and the excess of breadth between the angles of 
his lower jaw, which makes the lower part of the 
face square instead of oval. The curly hair of 
the European is apt to become straight and stiff 
in America, and to grow stiffer and thicker with 
each generation. The long neck which usually 
accompanies in caricatures the long straight hair 
of the Yankee, indicates weaker development of 
the glandular system, but there is a great increase 
of nervous irritability. Some writers have attri- 
buted this to a predominance of dry west winds, 
others to the use of spirits. The voice of the 





true Yankee has less metal than that of the 
European ; his eyelids are said also to be shorter. 
It has been said, too, that the beef and mutton 
of the United States shows, by defect of flavour 
and nutrition, as compared with that of Europe, 
the less favourable influence of the climate upon 
animal life. In New South Wales the influence 
of climate tends to make the children of Euro- 
peans tall and lean, while at the Cape there is 
among European colonists a tendency to fat. 
Winterbottom asserted that lean people who 
are dusky become of a lighter colour upon grow- 
ing fat. However that may be, there can be no 
doubt that the appearance and character of an 
animal will be affected by the degree and 
manner of its victualling. When, in the year 
sixteen thirty-one, Irishmen of Ulster and the 
south of Down were driven into the forest by the 
English, the poverty of their food in the woods 
so altered them, that, being found again at a later 
period, they were only five feet two inches high, 
big bellied, bandy legged, open mouthed, and had 
projecting teeth. So the stunted Bosjesmen are 
Hottentots driven by their enemies into a sterile 
country, and forced to abide there. When they 
fail in the chase, they will eat roots, ants, locusts, 
snakes, and lizards; but those of them who live 
on the Zuga River, and do not suffer from want, 
instead of being stunted brutish men, are strong 
and well made. The small and wretched people 
of Tierra del Fuego, whose wild rocky coast even 
obstructs free exercise of their limbs upon it, 
pass the greater part of their lives in huts 
or boats, and have legs crooked and thin from 
disuse: while, suffering much from cold and 
hunger, they are in mind and body dwarfed. 
Yet they are apparently of the same race as the 
stout Araucanians, their neighbours. In Aus- 
tralia, too, the lowest types of man are found in 
a region deficient in water and wild animals, 
where man is miserably fed. But of course that 
which is good food in one part of the world may 
be bad food in another. The workman in England, 
ona damp cold winter’s day, thrives on a beef- 
steak and a pint of porter, while the workman in 
Benguela can maintain his strength ona handful 
of Manioc meal, and the Kru negro keeps up his 
condition in a life of muscular porter’s work upon 
a diet wholly vegetable, and which consists chiefly 
of rice. The English, in tropical climates, do 
not get on so well as the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, because they scorn bean fritters, do not 
take naturally to a vegetable diet, and persist in 
the free use of animal food and spirituous liquors. 
The Buraets, and other wandering tribes of 
Siberia, are short and weakly through living 
wholly on animal food: while the South-Sea 
Islanders, who live on fish and vegetables, are 
for the most part intellectual and warlike. But, 
as a general rule, partly because of the advantage 
of bodily exercise in the hunter’s case, fisher 
tribes are in body and mind poorer than the 
tribes that live chiefly on spoils of the chase. 
This appears very distinctly in Indians of the 
same race living east and west of the Rocky 
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Mountains. As a rule, the diet of the working 
classes in France is, as much by traditional usage 
as for want of means, less nourishing than it 
should be; and three times since 1789, when it 
was five feet one for infantry, and five feet three 
for cavalry, it has been found necessary to lower 
the standard for admission into the French army. 

Where men live simply as animals of a higher 
order, the individuals of a tribe resemble each 
other as animals do. Among barbarous nations, 
says Humboldt, we find a tribal rather than an 
individual physiognomy. No varieties of in- 
tellectual development, ror of various methods of 
life, stamp the face with varieties of character. 
Thus the slave-dealer in Upper Egypt never asks 
for the individual character of a slave. He only 
asks where he was born, his character being that 
of his tribe. Several writers assert that the 
cultivated negro, without admixture of white 
blood, acquires something of the physiognomy 
of Europe, and that in a generation or two 
there is perceptible change in the formation of 
the skull, and of the nose and lips. De Salles 
remarks that all uneultured people have a 
comparatively large mouth and thick lips. Civi- 
lisation has modified noticeably the German type. 
High stature, light or red hair, blue eyes, and 
clear complexion, are no longer the universal cha- 
racteristic of a German. In England, at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, dark eyes and 
hair were uncommon, and high cheek-bones were 
a character of the south as of the north. In 


the time of Henry the Eighth red hair pre- 
dominated. Any gallery of old portraits will 
show that three centuries have done much in 
highly civilised countries to soften and modify 


the characteristic outline of the features. There 
was less brain space in the skull of an ancient, 
than there is in that of a modern Scot. 

But, where the thinking power is not much 
exercised, the powers of the stomach to endure 
long fasts and digest the food of several days 
in a few hours, are often developed to a wonder- 
ful degree. The camel-drivers between Cairo 
and Suez fast during the thirty hours of the 
journey ; but an Arab, who dines often on a 
handful of dates, will sometimes be heard to 
boast that he can eat a sheep at a meal. The 
Bedouin, when travelling in the desert, takes as 
daily food two draughts of water, and two 
morsels of baked flour and milk. But, when 
meat is before him, and he is not travelling, he 
can eat and digest as much as would satisfy six 
Europeans. A native Australian, attendant upon 
Eyre, could consume an average of nine pounds 
of boiled meat daily. A Guarini will eat up a 
small calf ina few hours. A strong young man 
in Greenland eats daily for several months ten 
or twelve pounds of meat, with much biscuit. 
On the other hand, an Arowake lives in the field 
for three weeks, or a month, on ten pounds of 
Cassava bread. As a general rule, power of long 
fasting, and excessively spare living, is associated 
with a power of digesting, and a will to eat, 





little Bushman who has sustained life for a fort- 
night upon salt and water, before a civilised 
Christmas dinner for twelve, and he will eat up 
the whole of it; turkey, sausages, beef, bread, ve- 
getables, pudding, and mincepies ; eat it, digest 
it, and convert it into flesh. For, a Bushman 
or a Caffre, after a few days of such feeding, 
enlarges visibly in bulk; thus showing that the 
food of which the system had been starved, has 
with extraordinary rapidity been digested, con- 
verted into blood, and used for the building up 
of the starved human frame. 





THE BOY AND THE RING. 
Fam chance held fast is merit. 
A certain king 
Of Persia had a jewel in a ring. 
He sat it on the dome of Azud high: 
And, when they saw it flashing in the sky, 
Made proclamation to his royal troop, 
That who should send an arrow thro’ the hoop 
That held the gem, should have the ring to wear. 
Tt happen’d that four hundred archers were 
In the king’s company about the king. 
Each took his aim, and shot, and miss’d the ring. 
A boy, at play upon the terraced roof 
Of a near building, bent his bow aloof 
At random, and behold! the morning breeze 
His little arrow caught, and bore with ease 
Right thro’ the circlet of the gem. 


The king, 
Well pleased, unto the boy assign’d the ring. 
Then the boy burnt his arrows and his bow. 
The king, astonish’d, said, “‘ Why dost thou so? 
Seeing thy first shot hath had great success.” 
He answer'd, “‘ Lest my second make that less.” 





FIGHTING IN WESTERN AFRICA. 
From time to time there is an angry out- 
burst in the House of Commons because the 
mail brings word that there has been an expedi- 
tion against some refractory chief or king on the 
West Coast, and that valuable lives have been lost 
in an action which is and must be without result. 
Or now and again an English enthusiast arises, 
who is going to regenerate the whole conti- 
nent by the cultivation of cotton, and palm-oil, 
and ground-nuts; but the almost insuperable 
obstacles daunt him and he retires, having ef- 
fected very little. 
knew a native merchant on this coast, 
he had resided in England, and was a man of 
great wealth and good standing. He died in 
Africa, and as quite an exceptional favour I was 
invited to be present at the “custom,” or last 
ceremony for the dead. At the time appointed 
T entered a large room in which all his nearest 
relations were assembled. The women were at 
one end of the room sobbing and wailing, 
the men were standing or sitting round a table. 
A large arm-chair was placed upon this table, 
and in it, dressed in his best, and seated upright, 


enormous meals when they are to be had. Set a; was the corpse of the dead merchant. All around 
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were bottles and glasses, and men drank and 
talked of the dead man, told of his adventures, 
his gains and losses, his tricks in trade, and his 
home life; and as the drink excited them, shouts 
and laughter took the place of the steady 
recital with which they had commenced, and 
the voices of the women grew shriller and more 
piercing. In the midst of all, often adjured 
and appealed to, sat the ghastly and motionless 
corpse. Afterwards, when it was consigned to 
the tomb, there was with it a supply of food to 
be renewed daily for twelve months. 

This scene is typical of the superficial civilisa- 
tion which we have imposed upon a few of the 
natives, leaving the heart of the people un- 
touched. 

For three hundred years Africa has had the 
curse of being a slave-producing country—this is 
the corpse upon the table—and the coast tribes 
have learnt to consider this curse a privilege. 
The attitude of England, therefore, of late years, 
with regard to the slave trade, has considerably 
affected our intercourse with the natives. In- 
stead of encouraging, we stand between them 
and what they consider legitimate traffic, and 
our preventive squadron is looked upon by the 
Africans with that respect without affection, 
with which the policeman is contemplated by 
the thief. We occupy the position of a foreign 
coast-guard, enforcing protection on a country 
of which the government and the inhabitants 
desire free trade. 

Long ago we crushed down the palmy days 
of the slave trade, the days when De Suza at 
Whydah could receive the Prince de Joinville 
as his guest. No second Don Pedro Blanco 
of Gallinas can amass treasures by this un- 
holy traffic, and return to Europe to obtain 
celebrity under another name. But in the 
»lace of the few well-known “ barracoons” there 
ias been a gigantic company on the principle of 
“ Limited Liability.” Bray creek and bay of 
every river on the coast has its depét, and can 
furnish slaves for any vessel which will attempt 
to elude the vigilance of our squadron. The 
slave trade has thus become a kind of gambling 
speculation, and has put an effectual stop to any 
legitimate trade or true civilisation. In affect- 
ing the coast tribes it has affected the only 
tribes coming under our influence, and it is on 
this account that after two or three hundred 
years of European colonisation we find ourselves 
still in contact with savages. 

The English settlements on the coast are 
comparatively unimpertant, and the number of 
armed men occupying the military stations 
would be ridiculously small were it not for the 
formidable police of the sea which supports 
them. Still the native tribes seldom openly 
oppose the white man; but they trick, and 
cheat, and cajole him. Ifa very favourable op- 
portunity occur, a treaty is violated, the traders 
are robbed and threatened, and it is plainly seen 
by those on the spot that there is a necessity for 
action. But the governor of a station on the 
coast does not punish offeaders until compelled 
to do so by very great provocation, and in 





order to secure the actual safety of English 
subjects or allies. 

In England the war is unpopular; its cause 
seems remote enough, but the result is absolutely 
inappreciable. It brings neither honour nor 
gain. Your opponents may be brave, but they 
are savages, and don’t know when they are 
beaten. They will rise again in a mouth ora 
year, or whenever a new king mounts the 
“stool” of the country. They won’t pay the 
fine you impose, and they won’t observe the 
treaties they sign. And we send our best men 
against them, to be shot at with a gun which 
costs four dollars. 

There is a king, say the King of Burrabaloo, 
who is chief of a powerful tribe, say the Woo- 
lahs, on the banks of a great river, say the 
Great Gombaru. For several years this king 
ignores treaties, plunders Europeans, declines 
paying his debts, and ridicules the threat of a 
fine. Then he goes a step further, and treats 
with “personal disrespect” an officer of the 
government of Gombaru sent to obtain redress 
for the sufferers. Lastly, he utterly disregards 
the blockade of his port. There is no help for 
it, and we must submit. But at length the West 
India reliefs arrive, increasing the land force, 
and the naval force is augmented by the arrival 
of a man-of-war in the River Gombaru. It is 
resolved to bind the King of Burrabaloo and his 
Marabouts to keep the peace fur the future ; 
reparation for the past is not even spoken of. 

At the mouth of the Gombaru River stands 
Bofarra, and there, in the beginning of February, 
any year in this century, we had eleven com- 
panies of the 98th and 99th West India Regi- 
ments, the Gombaru artillery, and one troop of 
French artillery. For the governor of the 
French station on the River Samahu, had also 
many grievances against the King of Burrabalbo, 
so he had offered to join us. 

This modest force embarked in the Swan, a 
vessel of two thousand tons, her Majesty’s ships 
Margate and Hastings, and five sailing trans- 

orts, 
4 The Gombaru, at its mouth, is from four to 
five miles broad, deep and muddy, and abound- 
ing in sharks and alligators. the banks are 
densely wooded, but in this part the size of the 
trees is inconsiderable, and one shore is covered 
with bush or scrub. 

We made our way slowly up the stream; the 
heat was fearful, there was not a breath of air, 
the dull muddy water flowed silently, without a 
ripple, looking like oil in the fierce sunlight. 
The only living thing we saw was now and again 


a crane standing silent and solitary, or an alli- 
gator slipping lazily from the bank into the river. 

At length the night fell, and with it a thick 
greasy fog which wetted everything. It is a 
great mistake to send troops up these rivers in 


sailing transports. The powers that be, though 
of course the most sagacious of all possible 
powers, do not sufficiently estimate the danger 
likely to acerue from a protracted voyage; and 
protracted it is sure to be when the utmost made 
in a day by the sailing vessels, even with the 
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boats towing ahead, is twenty-five miles, and 
not always that. We anchored for the night off 
Fort Alfred. This fort consists of about four 
acres of grass, with one gun placed defiantly in 
the centre. On all festive occasions the gun is 


supplied with a limited quantity of powder, and | y: 


crammed with grass up to the muzzle. It 
astonishes the natives, and duly asserts and 
proclaims the birthday of her Majesty the 
Queen, the landing of his Excellency the 
Governor, or any other legitimate cause for 
rejoicing. 

We found nothing worthy of note at Fort 
Alfred, except the mosquitoes and sand-flies. 
The former were very hairy and determined. 
Fortunately they were not unanimous in their 
attack, or we must have been dragged through 
the port-holes and into the river. 

As we advanced next day, the banks were 
covered with gigantic mangroves, sixty or 
seventy feet high. They formed a dense, im- 
penetrable jungle, and with their arching roots 
made a forest both above and beneath the water. 
The sun was again fierce and hot; our paint 
blistered ; the tints of the mangrove—from palest 
green to dark olive—glowed in it, and the sullen 
flowing river reflected it back, as if the surface 
were of steel. The jungle abounded with yelling 
parrots and pretty little red monkeys. We 
passed three pelicans; one of them received a 
charge of shot, and uttered a sound something 
between the squeal of a pig and the noise 
caused by sharpening a saw. 

In this part of the river hippopotami abound, 
and every now and then huge uncouth heads ap- 

eared above the surface ; one matron rose with 
1er offspring sitting on the back of her neck. 

Next, the mangroves disappeared, and the 
banks to the water’s edge were clothed with 
an palmyra, date-palm, and palm-oil trees. 

he palm-nuts hung in splendid clusters, and in a 
palm-grove we came to a eolony of dog-faced 
monkeys. They barked and raced from tree to 
tree, and made most ludicrous faces at us. 

It was not only the beauty of the trees which 
one admired, but the luxuriance of the orchids, 
and the creepers, and the gigantic convolvuli, 
heavy with blossom. We saw flocks of cranes, 
of fac and descriptions, great baobabs with 
enormous fruit and scanty leaves, a profusion of 
growth, a grandeur which it is impossible to sur- 
pass, but which is depressing, because it seems 
to have superseded humanity. 

At length, after a weary voyage, we reached 
the mouth of the Tambacunda Creek, and 
dropped anchor. 

On the following morning the storming party, 
consisting of three companies of the 99th West 
Indian Regiment, were transhipped from the 
Swan to the Hastings. The Swan could not 
wy the bar at the mouth of the creek; if she 
iad been able to do so, she would have found 
plenty of water inside. The entrance to the 
creck is very narrow, but it soon widens out to 
about three-quarters of a mile, and, as the banks 
are not very densely clothed, glimpses are to be 
got of a tolerably open plain country. 





After steaming an hour and a half, we 
arrived off the landing-place, about eight miles 
from the entrance to the creek. The enemy 
had thrown up a_breastwork, flanked by 
an earthwork its whole length of two hundred 
ards. There were natives occupying it; and 
chiefs, with their long robes streaming in the 
wind, were dashing about on horseback and 
brandishing their lances. Before commencing 
operations the governor gave them a last 
chance, and summoned them to surrender; but 
they answered that they were all men there, and 
that if we thought we could land, we had better 
try. They were then told, that if, at the expira- 
tion of an hour they did not clear out, we 
should open fire. This was done to enable the 
Hastings to moor, and take up her position: 
also to give time for the Ramsgate to come 
up, and the other vessels with the troops. Just 
as the hour expired the Ramsgate hove in sight 
towing two ships, and the Hastings fired her 
broadside. A column of dust fifty feet high 
rose from the earthwork, and there was a roar 
from the adversary, who kept up 4 spattering 
fire henceforth on all that showed themselves. 
We saw a large gap where the sixty-eight 
pounder had gone onal but the twenty- 
fours did not seem to do much more than stir 
up the dust. As the ships came up one by one, 
and took their positions, a heavy fire of musketry 
was commenced, and no head or hand could be 
shown above the embankment without a hole 
being made in it. One fellow excited universal 
admiration. He was a tearing mad Mollah, or 
greegree man, quite covered with greegrees and 
strips of the Koran. He jumped on the top 
of the embankment and walked deliberately 
along it from end to end, screaming his war-cry, 
and waving his sword. He was tlie mark for a 
thousand rifles, pointed by practised riflemen, 
yet he escaped unscathed. On his passing back, 
a shell burst close to him, smotheriag him with 
dust. We thought he was gone; but when the 
dust cleared away he stood there safe, and after 
a farewell shake of his sword and a yell, he 
jumped down into the trench. 

At the end of four hours, it appeared that the 
damage done to the earthwork was so small that 
it would present just as many difficulties to the 
storming party as it would have done before the 
firing commenced. The captain of the Hastings 
wanted to keep up the firing till sun-down, and 
then to begin again next morning, and keep on 
until he had knocked a hole in the embankment. 
The colonels of the two regiments inclined to this 
course, for, if we landed in small boats, some- 
body would certainly be shot, and possibly a 
good many somebodies. But the major, who 
commanded the storming party, begged hard to 
be allowed to land, if only with his own regi- 
ment. He was ready to stake his commission on 
clearing the enemy out of the earthwork, and 
covering the landing of the main body. 

He was some thirty years younger than the two 
colonels, and more enthusiastic; perhaps, too, 
at eight-and-twenty a man has more stomach 


| for fighting than in after life. Anyhow it was 
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decided to storm, and the boats were piped. 
While standing on the bulwark to superintend 
the embarkation, the first lieutenant of the 
Hastings was shot through the leg by a party 
with an elephant gun, who had already favoured 
four men on board with bullets in different 
parts. It is a neat thing, this elephant gun, 
carries a two ounce ball, and has a report 
like a twenty-four pounder. At length, we of 
the storming party were all in the boats, getting 
in, of course, on the sheltered side so that the 
enemy could not tell what we were doing. The 
Hastings and Ramsgate fired incessantly, and 
their shell practice was, I believe, remarkably 
good, but at that moment one had hardly time 
to admire it. 

The boats shoved off, rounded the stern of 
the Hastings, and the men began to give way 
for the shore; then, despite what he himself 
had said and enforced all the morning, about 
men keeping behind the bulwarks and not 
exposing themselves, the captain jumped up 
into the rigging, cap in hand. In half a minute, 
the crew were there too, and gave us three such 
cheers as sailors only can give; the other ships 
took it up, and away we went, cheering in return. 
We got a volley when within fifty yards, but it 
did not stop us. Everybody jumped overboard, 
waist deep, into the mud and water, and rushed 
on shore. 

A lieutenant of the 99th took a somewhat 
unfair advantage of the other boats. He is 
reported to have stood over his own boat’s crew 
with a revolver, and to have threatened some- 
thing desperate if any one were on shore before 
him. With this reward in view, they exerted 
themselves to such good purpose that he was a 
whole boat’s length in advance. Being Irish, 
when he landed he sang out: “ Hooroo! Ush! 
Ye divils !” and dashed at the trench. 

A captain of the French artillery came to an 
arrangement of a peculiar nature with a captain 
of the 99th. Ofcourse the Frenchman’s guns, 
mules, and horses, could not be put on shore 
until the landing was secured, and a basis of 
operation established: so he proposed to serve 
with the 99th asa volunteer. He and the English 
captain were to take hold of each other’s hands, 
and jump on shore together. This they did, 
and then the Frenchman saluted, fell into the 
ranks, and kept his dressing: loading and firing 
like a private. 

The landing-place was secured, and the 99th 
advanced in skirmishing order towards the brow 
of a hill about half a mile inland. The inter- 
mediate space was a rice-swamp extending from 
the river bank; the bank was thinly fringed 
with mangrove bushes, and dotted with rifle- 
pits. We passed them, and reached the hill, 
which was covered with trees. Some of the 
enemy still held this position, but were easily 
driven out, and there was a broad plain before 
us three or four miles in length; there was a 
crop of ground-nuts on it. 

The men passed on, two companies skirmish- 
ing and one in reserve, when all of a sudden 


there was a yell and a cloud of dust on the left. | 





The bugles rang out, the men doubled in and 
formed square, and it seemed at first as if the 
enemy must be among us immediately. The 
Woolahs came on yeiling and screaming to within 
two hundred yards, when we fired a volley; 
there were three or four empty saddles, and 
away they went. Two or three of them, with 
more pluck than the others, rode up at a split- 
ting gallop, and then turned, and, when they 
were broadside on, wheeled right round in the 
saddle, and fired their muskets into the square, 
going at a gallop all the time. They ride like 
Arabs, with short stirrups, and a broad flat 
stirrup-iron like a shoe, and with a high peak 
aud cantle to the saddle. 

Meanwhile, the Irish lieutenant and his com- 
pany had advanced on the right in pursuit of the 
enemy and were out of sight, They came toa 
large town over the hill, and formed the praise- 
worthy intention of taking it ; but the enemy, 
whom they had followed, finding how few their 
pursuers were, took heart, turned round, and 
drove them out. 

But the lieutenant re-formed his men at two 
hundred yards from the town—the Woolah guns 
are useless at that distance—and kept up a fire 
on all who showed themselves. Finding that no 
support came up, he and four men rushed back 
into the town under a heavy fire from the enemy, 
and succeeded, by aid of a lucifer-match and a 
fire-stick, in setting fire to it. As the wind was 
fresh, the bamboo and wattle blazed up fiercely. 
The lieutenant then began to retire with his 
company; some fifty or sixty horsemen made 
a rush, bat received a volley and withdrew, just 
as the support came up. For this, the lieu- 
tenant gets the Victoria Cross, 

It was now half-past five p.m. The enemy 
was showing in great numbers, and the tropical 
night drawing on, so the retire was sounded all 
along the line. As we were on our way back, 
we heard the heavy sound of the Hastings’s 
sixty-eight, and whistling and shrieking high 
over our heads went a ten-inch shell. To the 
uninstructed it appeared to be seeking an enemy 
in the clouds, but it soon began to descend, and 
dropped bursting in the midst of a crowd of 
advancing Woolahs two miles off. We had not 
seen them, but they had been discerned from 
the ship. They afterwards told us that the shell 
killed fifteen men. 

Our camp for the night was fixed in the 
swamp at the edge of the creek, and, as nothing 
had been landed, we were not very luxuriously 
settled. Some of us, however, set to work to 
collect wood and grass, started a roaring fire 
with ample provision for keeping it up, took a 

ull of mnt brandy-and-water till the kettle 
Poiled, and then lay down in our cloaks, smoked 
a pipe, and talked over the events of the day. 
There was some little firing from the advanced 
pickets, but, on the whole, a quiet enough night, 
and sound sleep for every one. 

Early rising was a necessity the next morning, 
for the bugles, fifes, and drums, left no possibility 
of rest. ‘Then there were wells to be dug, and 
water to be examined, and finally there was a 
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luxurious breakfast of ration pork, fried in the 
lid of a camp-kettle; the sugar and coffee had 
been put into the kettle itself, and boiled to- 
gether. 

‘ Kolar, the town which the Irish lieutenant 
had partly burnt the previous day, was attacked 
aud destroyed; but there was very little else 
done worth mentioning. The enemy carried away 
their killed and wounded, so that we saw none 
except those actually killed in the advance. 

As usual, we were embarrassed by our native 
allies. They did not understand civilised warfare, 
and seemed to merit the epithets of cowardly 
and murderous. They wouldn’t go in advance, 
but after our troops had driven the Woolahs out 
of any place, these wretches rushed in to loot, 
and murdered any unfortunate who might have 
been unable to escape. 

On this day the guns and mules of the French 
captain were landed. The mules were splendid 
animals, sixteen hands high. They were fitted 
with pack-saddles, and one mule carried the gun, 
whilst another carried the limber and wheels. 
They are much better suited to a savage country 
than our artillery. Although we had four horses 
to a twelve-pounder, they could not get on at 
the pace the mules did. 

On the following day our force in the river 
was increased; for an admiral came up in the 
Spitfire, a commodore in the Valiant, and with 
them H.M.S. Hawk. About four hundred 
seamen and marines were landed; also the’ 
commodore, and a gallant colonel, the governor 
of Musseguiob. 

We formed in front of the encampment at 
three P.ar., and marched on Baloo and Kahome, 
with about fifteen hundred men. The marines 
were very fine fellows, and they came out splen- 
didly in contrast with the Zouave dress and 
black faces of the West India regiments. The 
sailors looked on the expedition as a dark, but 
highly disapproved of the conduct of the enemy, 
at whom they discharged many expressive 
adjectives and other expletives, significant of 
disgust at their not showing “more fight.” 
For the Woolahs would never wait till we came 
up; they dolted from Baloo, and so they did 
again from Kahome. We really thought they 
were going to make a stand at Kahome, and 
there were guns to the front, and shell and 
rocket practice. Upon this, the enemy retired 
into the town, the guns limbered up, the sailors, 
marines, and the 99th advanced; there were 
two or three volleys, a rush, and Kahome was 
taken. 

Who could wonder that the people of Burra- 
baloo did not stand? They learnt the very first 
day that we had a gun which killed to a certainty 
at a thousand yards while theirs was uncertain 
at a hundred; and, in addition, we had field- 
pieces, howitzers, and rockets, which the pri- 
soners told us destroyed all their calculations. 

Sailors are capital creatures, but their manners 
and customs are sometimes objectionable. On 
entering Kahome, the Woolahs had disappeared, 
and, as there was no enemy, one very hairy sailor 





ran into an inner room; but, finding no exit 
there, returned full tilt, and, as Jack stood in 
the doorway, jumped over his shoulders. Jack, 
without the slightest hesitation, turned round 
and fired after him. A medical officer happened 
to be leaning against the side of the door, and the 
bullet passed nearer to his head than was agree- 
able. “Jack,” says his pal outside, “ you’ve 
nearly shot the doctor.” “Have I now!” says 
Jack, with great frankness; “take a drink, 
your honour.” 

Later on, we met a large flock of sheep. This 
was too much for the sailors; every man fired 
in any and every direction; and how it was that 
they did not make a “body” of some one, I 
can’t tell. 

The town was now on fire; and, as we had 
marched ten miles in the sun, we were very 
tired. The marines were resting, when they saw 
a crowd approaching, so they jumped up and 
fellin. Buta black fellow came running up, 
and shouted, “ Don’t fire, don’t fire! We your 
friends!” If they were, they took a strange 
way of showing it; for they came up to within a 
hundred yards, and then fired a volley. This 
was not looked on asa friendly act, and the 
marines returned it with interest, so our 
— retreated, leaving their dead on the 

eld. 

At six P.M. we began to retire; the marines 
and blue-jackets first, and then the 98th; the 99th 
covering the movement. It was soon dark, but 
we had light enough from the burning towns in 
our path. The stacks of ground-nuts burned 
with great fury; and, after the blaze was out, 
caked and looked like iron at a white heat. 
The enemy’s cavalry—report said the king 
had a thousand—followed us at a respectfu 
distance. If they had had any dash, they might 
have cut off a good many of us, as we were 
obliged to halt repeatedly to allow stragglers to 
come up. 

Close to the camp, the bullets again began to 
whistle about our ears, and our first idea was 
that the Woolahs had attacked it. But it was 
only our noble native allies who were celebrating 
the victory by discharging their guns, neither 
knowing nor caring whom they might hit. 

Two or three days passed. Our camp in the 
swamp was, of course, frightfully unhealthy, and 
the loss of men would have been very great had 
it not been for the action and excitement of the 
campaign. At length, after many urgent repre- 
sentations, the controlling powers were _per- 
suaded to move to higher ground, and we 
encamped on the crest of the ridge. Here, we 
were troubled with dust-storms. You would see 
a spiral column of dust, thirty or forty feet high, 
and confined to a space of about a hundred 
yards, coming towards you. It fills eyes, nose, 
ears, and hair with sand, upsets everything 
movable, and strikes your tent unless it is very 
firmly fixed. 

During the day the thermometer stood at a 
hundred and ten degrees in the shade—rather 
warm for the work we had; moreover, sleeping 


rushed into a house to secure a goat, the goat | in one’s clothes for a week in this climate, does 
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not promote comfort. Also, the mosquitoes and 
sand-flies were more determined, and more hairy 
than ever. 

A prisoner brought in a day or two later, 
said that the King of Burrabaloo was greatly 
enraged at our taking and destroying Kahome, 
as it is regarded here as a sort of Mecea. The 
Woolahs are Mahomedans, and nearly every 
house in Kahome had a Koran init. But it 
appeared that the town was not so completely 
destroyed as we had imagined, and that the king 
had sent his chief warriors and two of his sons 
thither, and that they had orders to hold Kahome 
against “‘a mile of white men.” 

On receiving this intelligence, the colonels 
and the commodore determined to march at 
once against Kahome. For, if the Woolabs 
would stand and fight, we might give them a 
severe lesson, and so end the war. 

Once more the marines and blue-jackets were 
brought in from their ships, and once more we 
marched against Kahome. We found it defended 
by a stockade about nine feet high, constructed of 
sinall trees stuck some four feet into the ground ; 
a breastwork and a trench were behind this, so 
that it was impossible to hit a man inside, unless 
om were on higher ground and fired down on 

iim. There seemed to be a great many people in 

the town. Our shot, shell, and rockets, did no 
damage worth speaking of to the stockade and 
earthwork, so it was determined to storm. 
Sailors and marines formed the storming 
party, supported by the 98th; the 99th in 
reserve. 

The sailors rushed up to the stockade, and, in 
another minute, would have been over; when, 
by one of those unfortunate accidents which can 
never be explained, a bugle sounded to retire. 
There was a moment of hesitation, the enemy 
fired a heavy volley, and the first lieutenant of 
the Valiant, and some twenty or thirty of the 
sailors, fell. 

The governor of Musseguiob was only a 
spectator; but, when the gallant soldier saw the 
men halting within ten yards of the place and 
falling fast, he galloped up, jumped from his 
horse, and cheered them on, hat in hand. Again 
the advance was sounded, again they rushed 
at the stockade. There being no means of 
getting in, the sailors doubled round the side, 
and fairly heaved one another over, rolling 
into the midst of the Woolahs. The flag- 
lieutenant of the Valiant was the first man in, 
and immediately a Woolah clouted him on 
the head with a clubbed musket. But a sailor 
bayoneted the Woolah and helped up the flag- 
lieutenant, not much the worse. The jolly old 
commodore was the second man heaved over, 
with—1 think, a riding-whip in his hand, but of 
this Iam not certain—it may have been a sword. 
Anyway, he did not use it, but quietly pointed 
with it, desiring a sailor to stick a man who was 
making himself unpleasant. 

Once in, a scene began neither pleasant 
to describe nor to witness. The sailors, 
maddened by the loss of their officers and 
comrades, dashed at the Woolahs with the 





bayonet, and the Woolahs fought to the last, no | 


quarter being asked or given. In about five 


minutes one hundred and fifty men were killed, | 


and every man fell where he stood. Among the 
killed, were the two sons of the king, and several 
chiefs. It was a gallantiy contested action ; 
but, when once our men were in, the Woolahs 
stood no chance. 

When the sailors were advancing, an officer 
of the 98th rode his horse straight up to the 
stockade and hung his bridle over the top, in- 
tending to jump in; but he was shot through 
the leg, and his horse was shot dead. A black 
sergeant of the 99th, before the advance was 
annoyed by a man lying outside the stockade, 
who kept taking pot shots at him; and, at last, 
hit him in the calf of the leg. The black 
sergeant’s gun was empty, so he snatched one 
from a comrade, rushed close to the stockade 
through the thickest of the firing, and discharged 
his gun full in his enemy’s face. He then 
returned to the ranks, and immediately fell from 

ain and loss of blood. When the first 
ieutenant of the Valiant was killed, a sailor 
walked deliberately up and looked through the 
stockade at the man who shot him. Then he 
took his musket like a spear, with the bayonet 
fixed, darted it through, and transfixed him. 

The French do things we can never manage 
to achieve. As soon as the action was over, our 
French ally sent mules with panniers that 
carried two men each, for the conveyance of the 
wounded sailors. Then began the march home, 
and although a decided victory had been gained, 
it was not joyous, for we were taking our 
dead and wounded with us. The sailors were 
buried in the river next morning at eight 
A.M., and very melancholy the dead march 
sounded, as it came faintly over the broad, 
silent river. 

Sailors, I think, have more feeling and less 
feeling than any other class of the community. 
They were as bloodthirsty and remorseless 
as the savages who opposed them while they 
were fighting; but they were as tender and 
careful as women over their sick comrades. 
It was very touching to see them handing 
their wounded from the Hastings to their own 
boats when they arrived abreast the Valiant. 
A great boatswain, with his eyes full of tears, 
supported his messmate’s head, and handled 
him as tenderly as a mother would her child; 
two hours before he had been yelling like a 
savage inside the stockade, and driving his 
bayonet through the body, or dashing out the 
brains, of a Woolah. 

And so the war ended, as it must end always 
when organised and well-disciplined troops en- 
counter savages. The Woolais were thrashed, 
and their king was humbled. He promised to 
behave better for the future, and to pay a fine. 
He did behave a little better for a little while, 
but he never paid the fine, and so the war is 
ready to begin again. 

Instead of the King of Burrabaloo, and his 
Marabouts, and the tribe of Woolahs and the 
town of Kahome, take any king on any part of 
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the coast, and his fetish men, and his tribe, 
and his chief town, and the same story may be 
told. 





A GRUMBLE. 

Onty the other day, being in London, I went 
into a shop in Holborn, and asked for a boot- 
jack. 
me They are almost quite gone out, sir,” said 
the man; “since these short boots with the 
elastic sides came in, we are never asked for the 
article ; don’t sell one a year, sir.” 

“ Good Heavens! To think,” says Ralph Win- 

terston, of Winterston Hall, in the county of 
Suffolk (who was with me), “ that I should live 
to see a generation subsisting without boot-jacks! 
Take my word for it, men who begin by leaving 
off boot-jacks will not stop there. There is no 
limit, sir, to the innovations of a speculative 
age.” 
There was a time when ladies at court 
drank ale, and ate beef and sturgeon for break- 
fast. Why? Because it was healthy? No, be- 
cause it was the custom; and custom, rational 
or not, must be obeyed. A reign or two later, 
they took to draughts of a Chinese leaf soaked 
in hot water. It is true the new beverage was 
found to injure the nerves, and produce diseases 
hitherto unknown, such as “ indigestion,” the 
“vapours,” “ nervous affections,” &c. Tea had 
been adopted without thought, its effects, there- 
fore, were unthought of. cit may, or may not 
have effected a change in the constitution of 
our English race. Doctors of the present day 
find that their patients cannot be bled as their 
ancestors were. They have less blood; they 
make less blood; they sink if too much of 
it is taken from them. There are people 
who lay all this to tea. Calmly, what is tea? 
We soak a brown leaf, brought from China, in 
hot water, and drink a pint of it, almost boiling, 
morning and evening. On the stomach exhausted 
and torpid with eight hours fast, and on the 
stomach filled with a hearty dinner, we pour pints 
of hot water, and yet men who study physical 
training almost forbid any hot liquid.‘ Must all 
customs go on for ever because they have once 
begun? The robust vigorous people of Eliza- 
beth’s time, who wrote robust verse, and saved 
England, and worried Spain, and defied the 
Pope, all in a sturdy way, did not drink tea, 
but ale and sherry. I must admit that they 
were scrofulous, scorbutic, and grey when quite 
young; I do not say that they were more 
vigorous because they did not drink tea, but I 
throw it out. 

Students have written eloquently on tea. They 
describe its influence as rising to the brain in a 
calming, balmy way; quieting, clearing. I am, 
however, suspicious of a beverage that has 
such rapid influences on the brain. It may 
have after results too, may it not? As for ale, 
we all know what that does; it fills, fattens, and 
cheers, in an open straightforward way. 

Nervous a brain diseases are now the pre- 





dominant diseases, thanks to railway travelling, 
the fretting cares of money-making, and social 
ambition. In the time of the Georges, when 
the stomach was worked more than the brain, 
and every London club could boast its cluster 
of six bottle men—in the days of gout-producing 
port and gross eating—gastric disease was 
more prevalent. Take a gallery of old portraits, 
and you will at once pick out the men of the 
gastric age, small eyes, red cheeks, three chins, 
short necks, stocky beefy men, of the Admiral 
Keppel, Alderman Beckford, Charles James Fox 
type. Now, I ask any one did those drinkers 
of port think of the gout, or consider whether 
Portuguese wine, plus the brandy, was healthy ? 
No. They bowed to tyrannous King Custom 
in a fine stupid old obstinate way, and left the 
gout and their estates to their punier children. 

In the old times, when Scotland traded more 
directly with her old friend France, every well- 
to-do body in the Lowlands drank claret. When 
a Bordeaux vessel came into a Scotch port, the 
town crier went round with a cask of wine in a 
cart and sold stoups of it at the door to any one 
who hailed him. Now, claret is a rarity, and 
the small lairds drink endless toddy. Can that 
great change in diet have taken place without 
some cotresponding changes in the national 
constitution. No, I say again; yet who heeds 
a change so vital? Did not Spain go down 
when she took to chocolate? Have not the 
Russians grown tame on tea and tobacco? 
Their political system can have nothing to do 
with it. Very well, then—and yet they call me 
testy when I complain of the folly of blindly 
and unthinkingly following new fashions. 

New fashions in dress produce new diseases. 
Diphtheria, that infectious form of sore-throat, 
is said to have originated in the modern custom 
of wearing low, turn-down collars, instead of 
the old stiff white walls, which now mark so 
conspicuouslythe middle-aged man. The national 
throat, guarded for so many centuries by ropes 
of muslin, black velvet solitaires, lace collars, 
and other knick-knacks, was suddenly stripped 
of all its defences, and thrown open to all the 
rude winds of the English year. The result 
blossoms out in the disagreeable form of diph- 
theria, nature’s terrible warning of the danger, 
and simultaneous correction of the folly. To 
be sure, I 4ave heard that the fashion of high 
shirt-collars had something to do with hiding 
marks of disease in the neck and face. But I 
don’t believe it. 

There is one comfort, that if new diseases 
come in, old diseases die out. Where is the 
leprosy of the middle ages, now we wear linen 
shirts? Where is the plague of London? 
Where the sweating-sickness, and the black 
death, and the “ stop-gallant” ? Even the ague 
is on its last legs, and I trust the time may 
come when, mackintosh getting cheaper and 
more durable, an English labourer may grow old 
without being bent double by rheumatism, or 
tortured and twisted and cramped till his legs 
get as thin as German flutes. 

It is rather a humiliating fact that semi- 
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savages dress more sensibly and more to the 
purpose than civilised nations. The negro’s 
waistband, the South American’s poncho, the 
Russian’s woolly coat, are perfect for their 
special purposes. But what Fiji would wear 
our black hat ?. What aboriginal would not dance 
on it in sheer disgustful contempt? It is costly, 
frail, lets in the rain, does not keep out the sun, 
attracts the wind, is unfit to travel or to sleep 
in, is ugly, uncomfortable, cold, yet has existed 
now in full fashion for some seventy years— 
ever since the First Consul’s time, in fact—and 
it defies all reformation. Stupid type of Chinese 
changelessness thatit is. It has spread over all 
Europe, and reigns predominant wherever civi- 
lisation is. 

The history of English dress is an epitome of 
human folly; old satirists of centuries past 
laugh at us for our caprice and imitativeness. 
We always copied the French in dress, and the 
Italians in music. Our armour was the only 
real dress that was thoroughly adapted to its 
purpose, and that never changed till a change 
was indispensable either for splendour or de- 
fence. The knight never ceased adding scale 
and plate, till he grew into a perfect lobster of 
steel—dangerous to others, but himself impene- 
trabie. Unfortunately, just as this result was 
attained, in came gunpowder, and blew all the 
strong men in armour away. 

People who wore wigs and hoops could not 
afford to laugh at any one, but we reformed and 
sensible people can now venture to smile at 
those Polish boots of Richard the Second’s time, 
whose toes, a yard long, were fastened with 
silver chains at the knees; and at the horned 
head-dress of Edward the Third’s reign, that 
drove some learned prelates almost to insanity. 
Richard the Second’s time was, indeed, the co- 
ronation time of dandyism, for then men wore 
long jagged sleeves, and robes glittering with 
heraldic devices, and they rioted in parti-co- 
loured hose, one leg red, and the other blue, 
and hung silver bells to their tunics, and gene- 
rally made consummate fools of themselves, but 
in a splendid and gorgeous manner. 

In Edward the Third’s magnificent reign, 
however, people dressed sensibly enough. The 
light surtout with the jewelled belt, the useful 
hood, were as becoming as they were well 
invented; the hood especially, was a most ad- 
mirable adaptation of old classic dress, and will 
never die out. It is still much used on the 
Continent, and, only lately, hoods have been 
universally introduced into the costume of the 
Russian army. 

In Henry the Seventh’s time, Flemish trade 
led to our adoption of those half Oriental head 
robes, so heavy, grave, and voluminous, that one 
sees in Van Eyck’s pictures, and in the chef- 
@ceuvre of Quentin Matsys. This head tire has 
a turban-like border, it rises in huge bag-like 
folds over the head, or falls in cumbrous drapery 
upon the robed shoulders. It gave a certain 
dignity to the large fleshy noses and grim hard 
faces of that great pre-Lutheranepoch. It typi- 
fied the solid heads it covered. 





In the next reign, this semi-turban fell away 
to a jaunty Italian or French cap—a mere velvet 
tartlet, garnished with lace, and tufted with a 
side feather—the cap that everybody wears in 
the Huguenots. Square, tow-padded shoes, and 
short slashed coats, accompanied this cap. 

The alert, vivacious, sensible age of Elizabeth 
brought in a sensible dress : an alert tight-fitting 
doublet, a short energetic cloak, sensible shoes, 
knee-breeches, that set off the foot and left 
the leg at full liberty to storm Cadiz or follow 
Raleigh upaship’s side. Still it was a luxurious 
dress, expensive, keeping apart classes, too 
much belaced and bejewelled. Charles the First’s 
reign, or rather the progress of free thought and 
the independence of the middle class, led to a 
more sombre and Spanish style of dress, sad- 
dened here and there by the scruples of Puri- 
tanism. With Charles the Second, we aban- 
doned lace collars, and became more sober in 
colours. With William we grew Dutch, gave 
up silks and velvets and frequent changes, for 
square -skirted cloth coats, square-cut shoes, 
heavy jack-boots, and lace cravats. 

And here a word on wigs. A certain king 
of moderate intellect and considerable ambition, 
vice, and intolerance, becomes bald. He adopts 
a flowing black wig, and henceforth for one 
hundred and thirty years or so, people shave 
their hair in order to wear other people’s fleeces, 
for which they have to give forty and fifty 
guineas. How few people questioned the wis- 

om of this? Itwas not till after George the 
Third came to reign that wigs began to die out, 
and at about the French Revolution time they 
slowly passed away. Yet even now, do not 
judges and barristers still wear those absur- 
dities, and rejoice in them, and flourish them in 
our eyes, and shake them at each other in heats 
of verbal battle ? 

The French Revolution made the first real 
sensible improvements in dress. It took from 
us the muslin bolster, and gave us black silk 
neckerchiefs ; it threw away the old head wig 
for real living hair; it started the swallow-tail 
coat and trousers; it abolished the cocked-hat ; 
and tossed away the sword, 

And here a word about the sword. Never 
was a more mischievous custom tolerated in a 
civilised country than that of civilians habitually 
carrying swords. It was not because highway- 
men rendered the suburbs of London dangerous 
by night, that swords were worn. It was be- 
cause it was the custom, as it had been the cus- 
tom, without reason, and originating no one 
knew why. From the time of Elizabeth, to 
that of George the Third, when the custom, a 
little before the French Revolution, died out, 
hundreds of brave but hot-brained young men 
(the very flower of England) perished in duels, 
for the most part resulting from this senseless 
custom. Take up any book of our criminal 
trials of the sword-bearing times, and you will 
find it full of trials for manslaughter, origina- 
ting simply in this habit of wearing swords. 
A party of young men met at a city tavern. 
They emptied several bottles of claret, and then 
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began gambling. A quarrelensued. One whips 
off his wig and tosses it in the face of another. 
There is a rush to the swords that have been 
hung upon the wall. There is a riot of swords, 
a swift stinging thrust, and one poor lad reels 
against the wainscot, his band to his side. The 
waiters rush up with fresh lights, and find 
that one of the gentlemen in the blue parlour 
has been run through in the scuffle, and is 
already past the help of surgeon. The murders, 
also, were innumerable that arose from passion- 
ate men in a moment of frenzy, of malice, envy, 
hatred, or jealousy, suddenly resorting to the 
deadly weapons carried at their sides. 

A noxious and ridiculous custom has al- 
ready attained the age of sixty years. Need I 
say I allude to the swallow-tailed coat and the 
evening dress suit? Was-ever such a grim, 
ugly, undertaker’s costume ever devised? But 
no! it was not devised by any one; it grew by 
degrees into a custom. No one introduced it, 
no one invented it, it is merely the old George 
the Third coat sloped away until no front is 
left, and then dyed black. In the Walpole days 
who would have dreamed of abolishing colour : 
a thing that all humanity delights in, or limiting 
the material of dress coats to cloth? The 
modish people who went then to masquerades, 
and to elagh, and the Pantheon, wore silk 
and velvet coats, maroon, cinnamon colour, claret, 
olive green, and such hues, and their waistcoats 
were silver laced or tambour worked. I do not 
say these garments should be revived; but I do 
say that in right of their cheerful contrasts and 
varieties of con the people who wore them 
were in better taste than we, their self-satisfied 
descendants, are. 

What use are the swallow tails? Are they 
beautiful? Do they help us to steer ourselves ? 
They render the coat lighter and less in the wa 
when we are dancing, or when we are in a crowd, 
and that is the most that can be said for them. 
Black, too, is good for the complexion, and 
wears well; it levels us all to one broad even 
class, and admits of no vulgar assertion of 
wealth or rank. 





THE CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA. 

Towarps the close of the last century, when 
the United States were young, and their friend 
France was at war with England, a treaty be- 
tween the French and American republics was 
made to include a clause that forbade the ene- 
mies of France to fit out privateers in American 
ports. The French interpreted this as their 
own right in such ports to fit out, arm, and man 
rivateers for harassing the commerce of Eng- 
and, then at peace with the United States. The 
American government denied the assumed right, 
and demanded at Paris the recal of M. Genet, 
the representative of France in the United 
States, by whom it was being not only asserted 
but acted upon. He was fitting out and arming 


vessels, providing commissions for them, and 
enlisting American citizens for land and sea 


service. A message to Congress from Wash- 
ington procured at the same time the passing 
of the first Foreign Enlistment Act of America. 
This act made it high misdemeanour, with a 
penalty of fine and imprisonment, to be “ know- 
mgly concerned in the furnishing, fitting out, 
or arming” of any vessel with intent that it 
shall be algal by any foreign prince, or 
state, colony, district, or people, for aggression. 
against any other prince, or state, &., with 
whom the United States were at peace. It 
became high misdemeanour, also, with a fine 
of a thousand instead of ten thousand dollars, 
and a penalty of one year’s instead of three 
— imprisonment, for any person within the 
imits of the United States to augment the 
force of an armed vessel belonging to a state at 
war with any other state that was at peace with 
the Americans. The act further provided the 
collectors of customs with authority “to detain 
any vessel manifestly built for warlike purposes, 
of which the cargo shall principally consist of arms 
and munitions of war, when the number of men 
shipped on board, or other circumstances, shall 
render it probable” that such vessel is meant to 
cruise or commit hostilities upon any people 
with whom the United States are at peace, until 
the decision of the President be had thereon, or 
a bond given. Such was the first American 
Foreign Enlistment Act of seventeen ’ninety- 
four, so far as it concerned the fitting out of 
privateers. Its provisions were incorporated in 
the new act of eighteen eighteen, and our own 
Foreign Enlistment Act of a year later nearly 
corresponds with it. 

Our English act, like the American, was 
passed when occasion called for it. In eighteen 
’seventeen the people of England sympathised 
with the revolt of the Spanish colonies in South 
America against their mother country. Spain 
complained that material aid against her was 
sent openly by British subjects; transports were 
chartered to carry ammunition, ships of war were 
prepared in our ports, not only did English 
officers go out, but organised regiments of men 
were formed and despatched. The English 
government forbade by proclamation the de- 
spatch of supplies to either belligerent. But it 
was doubted whether our existing laws ap- 
plied to unrecognised governments, and whether 
British subjects aiding Spanish colonists were 
liable to penalty under the statute law. To in- 
sert a clause in the old act disposing of this 
doubt, and to remit the old common law penalty 
of death for enlisting in foreign service without 
license (a penalty that prevented juries from 
convicting), the Foreign Enlistment Act now in 
force with us was passed in the year eighteen 
*nineteen. Its seventh section is to the effect 
that if any person in any part of his Majesty’s 
dominions, here or beyond the seas, shall with- 
out royal license “equip, furnish, fit out, or 
arm,” or procure to be dittoed, or shall know- 
ingly aid, assist, or be concerned in the dittoing 
of any vessel to be employed by any sort of 
people, or real or assumed government, against 





any other ditto at peace with England, “as a 
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transport or storeship, or with intent to cruise 
or commit hostilities ..... or shall issue or 
deliver any commission for any ship or vessel” 
with like intent, such offender shail be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanour, he shall be punished 
with fine and imprisonment, and the vessel, with 
whatever may belong to, or be on board of it, 
shall be forfeited. And it shall be lawful for any 
officer of his Majesty’s customs or excise, or any 
officer of his Majesty’s navy, empowered to make 
seizure under existing laws of trade and naviga- 
tion, to make seizure accordingly. Neither the 
American nor the English acts were founded on 
allegation of the selling and building of vessels. 
Neither act, therefore, contained words that for- 
bid the commerce of building and selling, if a 
trader really can build and sell without having 
equipped, furnished, fitted out, or armed for 
purposes of war. Here is the place in the act 
through which the coach and four goes. 
Hitherto no conviction has been sustained 
under our own Foreign Enlistment Act, although 
of late it has become necessary that the English 
government should seek to enforce all its provi- 
sions, aud a case has arisen, that of the Alex- 
andra, in which a hard battle at law has been 
fought. It is argued on behalf of the pocket of 
the English shipbuilder, that he may take orders 
of any belligerent without any regard for the use 
to which his goods are to be put, and leave only 
the belligerent answerable for his hostile intent. 
It is argued that the Americans, under their 
own act, established a convenient precedent in 
the case of the Santissima Trinidad. This 
vessel was first built at Baltimore as a privateer 
against England, when England and America 
were at war. In eighteen ’sixteen she was 
owned by American citizens, who sent her from 
Baltimore, with a cargo of munitions of war and 
twelve guns, ostensibly to the north-west coast, 
but really to help Buenos Ayres, then in revolt 
against Spain. Arrived at Buenos Ayres, she 
was sold nominally to the captain who took her 
out, who thereafter commanded her as a ship of 
war belonging to the government of Buenos 
Ayres, of which republic this commander— 
Captain Chayter—announced to the crew that 
he had become a citizen. Here there was a ship 
of war carrying from an American port guns, 
munitions of war, an American captain and a 
crew prepared to become themselves implements 
of war in the service of a foreign people in con- 
flict with a state at peace with the American 
government. But the judgment of the American 
Supreme Court, as delivered by Mr. Justice Story, 
was, that “although equipped as a vessel of 
war, the Santissima Trindlad was sent to 


If captured by a Spanish ship of war during 
the voyage she would have been justly con- 
demned as a good prize for being engaged in a 
But 
there is nothing in our laws, or in the law of 
nations, which forbids our citizens from sending 
armed vessels, as well as munitions of war, to 
foreign ports for sale.” 


decision in the case of the Bolivar, which, in the 
year “thirty-two, left Baltimore for the island of 
St. Thomas, the owner and equipper averring 
that he left Baltimore to look for funds to arm 
and equip her for a privateering cruise. 

“The law,” said this decision, “does not 
prohibit armed vessels belonging to citizens 
of the United States from sailing out of our 
ports; it only requires owners to give se- 
curity (as was done in the present case) that 
such vesselsShal] not be employed dy them to 
commit hostilities against foreign powers at 
peace with the United States. ‘Lhe collectors 
are not authorised to detain vessels, although 
manifestly built for warlike purposes, and about 
to depart from the United States, unless cir- 
cumstances shall render it probable that such 
vessels are intended to be employed dy the 
owuers to commit hostilities against some foreign 

ower at peace with the United States. All the 
atitude, therefore, necessary for commercial pur- 
poses is given to our citizens, aud they are re- 
strained only from such acts as are calculated 
to involve the country in war.” ‘This is all in 
direct defiance to the spirit of the law, but the 
way to such interpretation of its letter, say the 
English builders of the Alabama and the Alexan- 
dra, was shown to them in America. They ouly 
followed it. 

The Alabama was built by the Messrs. Laird, 
of Birkenhead, under the name of No. 290, for 
use as a Confederate vessel of war, and cost, in- 
cluding provisions enough for a four months’ 
voyage, in U. S. money, two hundred and fifty- 
five thousand dollars. 
wooden propeller of rather more than a thousand 
tons register, about two hundred and twenty 
feet long, and seventeen deep, with two hori- 
zontal engines of three hundred horse-power, 
and stowage for three hundred and fifty tons of 
coal. The main-deck is pierced for twelve guns, 
and the berth-deck able to accommodate a hun- 
dred and twenty men. Intelligence having been 
received that on a certain morning the custom- 
house officers would be prepared to board and 
detain this vessel under the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, on the same morning, 
the twenty-ninth of July, eighteen ’sixty-two, 
before the custom-house officers were ready for 
their seizure, the vessel, starting three or four 
days before its appointed time, steamed out 
with some half-dozen ladies on board, including 
two daughters of the builder, and some gentle- 
men of Liverpool, who were taken as a blind, 
ostensibly upon a trial trip. But in Moelfra 
Bay the holiday party was transferred to a 
steam-tug, and there the vessel remained ship- 
ping hands as bound to Nassau of the Bahamas. 
No guns had been placed on board at Liverpool. 
The new war steamer went first to the island of 
Terceira, in the Azores, where she awaited the 
arrival of her armament. First came the Agri- 
pina of London, with four thirty-two pounder 
broadside guns, and two pivot gums, a sixty- 
eight pounder solid-shot gun, and a hundred- 
pounder rifle gun, besides gunpowder, Enfield 
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munitions of war, coal, and all the clothing for 
the men. While these were being transferred, 
there arrived also the screw steamer Bahama, 
with more stores, two thirty-two pounders, all 
the guns being furnished by Fawcett, Preston, 
and Co., of Liverpool, and a fire-proof chest 
containing fifty thousand dollars in English 
sovereigns, and the same amount in bank bills ; 
having on board also the future officers of the 
newly-built privateer, Commander Raphael 
Semmes and officers of the Confederate steamer 
Sumter. On Sunday, the twenty-fourth of 
August, sixty-two, Captain Semmes formally 
took command of the Confederate States 
steamer Alabama, eight guns. John Latham, 
who was among the crew of the Bahama who 
signed articles to serve as a fireman on board 
the Alabama, and who being afterwards dis- 
missed from the ship made depositions at Liver- 
pool to the United States consul, of which copies 
were forwarded to the British government, thus 
describes the manner of the start : 

“On Sunday, the 24th of August, Captain 
Semmes came on board the Bahama, and called 
us under the bridge, he himself and the officers 
standing on the bridge; he addressed us and said : 

“Now, my lads, there is the slip (pointing 
to the Alabama); ‘she is as fine a vessel as ever 
floated; there is a chance which seldom offers 
itself to a British seaman, that is, to make a 
little money. I am not going to put you along- 
side of a frigate at first ; but after I have got 
you drilled a little, I will give you a nice little 
fight.’ He said, ‘There are only six ships that 
I am afraid of inthe United States navy.’ He 
said, ‘We are going to burn, sink, and destroy 
the commerce of the United States ; your prize- 
money will be divided proportionately according 
to each man’s rank, something similar to the 
English navy.’ Some of the men objected, 
being Naval Reserve men. Captain Semmes 
said, ‘Never mind that, I will make that all 
right; I will put you in English ports where 
you can get your book signed every three 
months.’ He then said, ‘There is Mr. Kell on 
the deck, and all those who are desirous of going 
with me let them go aft, and give Mr. Kell their 
names.’ A great many went aft, but some re- 
fused. A boat came from the Alabama, and 
those who had agreed to go went on board. 
Captain Semmes and the officers went on board. 
Mr. Low, the fourth lieutenant, then appeared 
in uniform, and he came on board the Bahama, 
endeavouring to induce the men to come for- 
ward and join, and he succeeded in getting the 
best part of us. I was one who went at the 
last minute. When I got on board the Ala- 
bama, I found a great number of men that had 
gone on board of her from Liverpool. Captain 
Semmes then addressed us on board the Ala- 
bama, and Captain Butcher was there also, who 
had taken the vessel out. Captain Semmes said 
he hoped we all should content ourselves and be 
comfortable one amongst another; but any of 
you that thinks he cannot stand to his gun I 
don’t want. He then called the purser, and 
such as agreed to serve signed articles on the 





companion-hatch, and on signing, the men re- 
ceived either two months’ pay in advance, or 
one month’s wages and a hall-pay note.” 

According to this man’s list, while the chief 
officers of the Alabama were transatlantic, only 
four or five chief. petty officers and one seaman 
of the sixty-six men forming the petty officers 
and seamen of the crew were from the Con- 
federate States, forty-six being English, and ten 
Scotch, Irish, or Welshmen, besides here and 
there a German or a Portuguese. 

The Alabama was one of two privateer vessels 
built in England at the same time and at the 
cost of the Confederate government, by order 
of the same agent, Captain Bullock. The other 

rivateer, the Oreto, afterwards called the 
‘lerida, also contrived to elude Custom House 
seizure. 

Of life on board the Alabama we have a livel 
sketch in a pamphlet published at Liverpool, 
describing, through the brief and business-like 
journal of an officer on board—the acting 
master’s mate—The Cruise of the Alabama, from 
her Departure from Liverpool until her Arrival 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

On the day following that Sunday, the twenty- 
fourth of August, ’sixty-two, on which Captain 
Semmes took formal command of the ship, the 
cruise was begun. Brigs, barques, and brigan- 
tines were chased, and one was boarded, but 
they showed French or Portuguese colours, and 
the first prize was not taken until the fifth of 
September, when a ship showing American 
colours was boarded, and proved to be the 
Ochmulgee, whaler, of Martha’s Vineyard, with 
a valuable sperm whale fast alongside. Posses- 
sion was taken of her, her crew and all desirable 
stores being transferred to the Alabama. Only 
the American-born prisoners were ironed. Next 
day this prize was burnt, and the schooner 
Starlight, of Boston, with passengers from Fayal 
to Flores was chased and captured. On the 
next day but one the passengers and crew of 
the captured schooner were landed at Flores 
from the Alabama, and on that day chase was 
given to the barque Ocean Rover, of New 
London, with a valuable cargo of whale oil on 
board. Prisoners and stores having been tran- 
shipped, the Rover was scuttled, but her buoyant 
cargo kept her above water. Next day the 
barque Alert, of New Bedford, was found not 
alert engugh to escape capture, and a bonfire 
was made of the Alert, and of the Ocean Rover, 
and of the schooner Starlight. On the same 
day there was another schooner taken, English 
colours having, in each case of capture, been 
shown by the Alabama till the boarding officer 
was on the lost vessel’s deck. 

Having landed prisoners at Flores, and re- 
ceived a visit from the governor, the Alabama 
sailed again, captured, on the 13th; an American 
brigantine, the Altamaha, of Sippican, and on 
the day following the whaling ship Benjamin 
Tucker, of New Bedford. The journalist, who 
was on this occasion boarding officer, describes 
here the Alabama’s usual way of pouncing as 
sea-hawk on the sea-pigeons, 
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14th, 1.30 at. Gave chase to a sail on 
lee-bow. 2.30 am., fired a gun for her to 
heave to. Darkness prevented us knowing who 
she was, so I went on board to examine her 
papers, and which, if Yankee, I was to signal it 
and heave to until daylight. What I did on 
boarding this vessel was the course usually 
adopted in taking prizes. Pulling under his 
stern I saw it was the whaling ship Benjamin 
Tucker, of and from New Bedford. Gaining 
the quarter-deck, I was welcomed with out- 
stretched hands. In answer to my questions, 
the captain told me her name, port of registry, 
&e. &c., of all which I was previously aware. 
I then told him that he was a prize to the Con- 
federate States steamer Alabama, ordering him 
to put his clothes in one trunk, allowing the 
mates and men one bag each—all navigation 
books and instruments being left behind. At 
daylight sent the captain and crew with the 
ship’s papers and luggage to the Alabama. I 
then examined the ship, and finding some cases 
of stores, they were transferred to our ship. 
The preparations to fire her were soon made, so 
that after seeing her well fired we pushed off 
and regained our vessel, the prisoners (Yankees) 
being placed in single irons.” 

Two days afterwards, a schooner having been 
captured, the crew was taken out and put on 
shore, when, says the Alabama’s acting master’s 
mate, “ we stood out to sea and made a target of 
prize. After some creditable shooting we burnt 
her.” Next day an American whaler was taken 
and burnt. Next day a barque from New Bed- 
ford was taken and burnt ; so that nine vessels 
were captured and burnt by the Alabama in the 
first month of her cruising. 

On the third of October capture was made of 
the ship Brilliant, of New York, on her way to 
Liverpool, with a cargo of grain and flour. 
Capture had already been made on the same 
morning of an American vessel, the Emily 
Farnum, with a cargo found to be neutral. 
All prisoners were, therefore, put on board the 
Emily Farnum, and she was sent on her voyage 
to Liverpool. But the Brilliant, with all the 
corn in her, was burnt. “It seemed,” said the 
diarist, “a fearful thing to burn such a cargo as 
the Brilliant had, when I thought how the opera- 
tives in the cotton districts would have danced 
with joy had they it shared amongst them.” And 
then he adds: “This evening, quite unexpectedly, 
we were called to general quarters, going through 
all the evolutions in quite a masterly manner. 
Sounded fire-alarm, manned pumps as for a 
leak, called away boarders, and went through 
everything expected to be done inaction. After 
this, every Friday evening, when practicable, 
was set apart for general quarters.” Three 
days later, another vessel, with a large cargo of 

rain and flour, The Wave Crest, of New York, 

ound to Cardiff, was captured. Her captain 
asserted that the cargo was English, but as he 
had no papers to prove it she was made a prize. 
Crew having been transferred, all hands were 
called to quarter, and there were two rounds of 
shell-firing at the prize before she was burnt. 





On the same day, before midnight, an American 
brigantine, the Dunkirk, also flour laden, was 
added to the number of the victims, and among 
the crew of the Dunkirk was taken one George 
Forrest, who was recognised by a seaman on 
board the Alabama as a deserter from the 
Confederate States steamer Sumter. Two 
days afterwards, a grain-laden Philadelphia ship, 
the Tonawanda, was captured, and a court- 
martial was held on George Forrest, the sen- 
tence being ‘ that all pay, prize-money, &c., due 
to him be forfeited; that he fulfil his term of 
service, and forfeit all pay, excepting such as is 
suflicient to provide necessary clothing and 
liberty money.’” Of this man, the ollicer’s 
diary records that, about a month later, he 
slipped down a cable, swam to a boat, and re- 
turned on board with a great quantity of spirits, 
“and handed it round to the crew, and all un- 
known to a single officer, he not tasting a drop 
himself—thus showing that his aim was to cause 
a mutiny on board. ‘Those of the men that were 
inflated, or rather infuriated, with liquor, were 
placed in double irons, with a few exceptions ; 
these, in addition to irons, were gagged, and 
bucket after bucket of water thrown over them, 
until they became partially sober. A short time 
previously one man had hom stabbed severely 
in the arm. ‘The officers and some of the petty 
officers were fully armed—the captain having 
given orders to that effect, and to cut down the 
first man that hesitated to obey an order. The 
scoundrel Forrest was triced up in the mizen 
rigging two hours on and two off.” 

A week after this, “on tie twenty-sixth of 
November,” the officer’s diary records: “ All 
hands aft to muster. Sentence of general court- 
martial read to prisoner.” The sentence was, 
that George Forrest, A.B., forfeit all pay, prize- 
money, &c., due to him; that all wearing ap- 
parel (except what belonged to him when 
previously captured) be taken from him, and 
that he be ignominiously dismissed the ship and 
service, placed in the hands of the master of 
arms, and put on shore at the island of Blan- 
quilla. To the account thus given by an officer 
of the Alabama, we shall add the version of the 
same incident as given by the ex-fireman, John 
Latham, in his information against the vessel 
on which he had served: 

“There was a man of the name of George 
Forrest, who one of the midshipmen recognised 
as having been a seaman on board the Sumter, 
and had deserted. He was brought on board to 
Captain Semmes, who told him that if he be- 
haved well he should have his pay and prize- 
money as the other men, but that he had a right 
to detain him throughout the war without paying 
him acent. Forrest was retained on board the 
Alabama, was frequently punished by having his 
hands and legs weed to the rigging, the 
punishment being known as the ‘spread eagle,’ 
and he would be kept in this position for tour 
hours at a time, and this was done at least 
twenty times, and at last they ironed his legs 
and arms, and sent him on shore on a desolate 
island called Blanquilla, some two hundred 
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miles from the mainland, and left him. The 
crew subscribed some seventeen pounds, un- 
known to Captain Semmes, which we gave him, 
in the hope of its being some inducement to 
a vessel to take him off.” 

Blanquilla is a little barren island in the 
Caribbean Sea, much visited by turtles, and 
inhabited by three men who keep goats and 
go, fishing. It has also a harbour visited by 
ships. 

ow the Alabama took and destroyed the 
Manchester, laden with wheat and cotton, from 
New York; how she took eighty thousand dol- 
lars ransom for the Tonawanda, which had 
seventy-five passengers on board, who, says the 
diarist officer, “testified in rather a ludicrous 
manner (to me) their joy at their deliverance ;” 
how the good ship rode out a squall ; how she 
captuted the ~~ ay grain laden; for the 
captain, although he, too, said that his cargo 
was English, had no papers to prove it; how 
the prisoners, who had been living under a tent 
rigged for them on the maindeck, were, in con- 
sideration of cold weather, put below in the 
forward fire-room, it being vacated for that 
urpose, and the fires kindled in the after one 
instead ; how it angered the men of the Alabama 
to read in the American papers, taken from the 
Lafayette, that they treated their prisoners worse 
than dogs; how, presently afterwards, more 
papers were taken from another prize, a schooner 
from New York, on her way, grain laden, to 
Glasgow, and when “we read the infamous 
assertions made by the captain of the Brilliant 
with respect to our treatment of prisoners, a 
conviction was forced upon every mind that 
kindness extended to ro was completely 
thrown away;” how, two days afterwards, an 
American barque was taken, and two days after 
that the brigantine Baron de Custine, which 
was ransomed on condition that she took charge 
of and landed all the Alabama’s prisoners; how 
also the Alabama took and burnt several more 
vessels, we read in the officer’s journal of the 
cruise, until the anchorage of the privateer in 
the harbour of Port Royal, Martinique, when its 
officers and crew had a most cordial reception 
from the inhabitants, both civil and military. 
There the United States war steamer San Ja- 
cinto, fourteen guns, was on the look-out for 
the audacious rebels. Her commander was 
warned by the governor at Port Royal that the 
San Jacinto must either come in and anchor, in 
which case she was bound to remain till twenty- 
four hours after the Alabama had left, or she 
must remain on the watch three miles out at 
sea. He chose the latter course. The Alabama 
slipped out unobserved, and the San Jacinto 
continued her blockade during the next four 
days after the Alabama had departed. Having 
met at Blanquilla the vessel that brought her a 
fresh supply of coals, the Alabama set to work 
again, = omitting note of small captures, her 
next notable prize was made on the 7th of De- 
cember, in the United States mail steamer 

Ariel, running from New York to Aspinwall. 
“ The steamer turned and made for off. The 





order was then given to train and fire the pivot 
guns at her; a second order was given to fire 
at her smoke-stack. In the position she then 
was, her foremast was in a line with the smoke- 
stack. Both guns were then fired, one shot of 
which struck the foremast about ten feet from 
the deck, taking away two-thirds of it, the stick 
still standing; fortunately, they did not explode 
at the time, else the carnage amongst the pas- 
sengers would have been frightful. She then 
hove to. A boat was sent on board, and the 
captain brought on board us with his papers. 
Three boxes of specie, a twenty-four pound 
rifled gun, one hundred and twenty-five new 
rifles, sixteen swords, and about one thousand 
rounds of ammunition, were quickly transferred 
to our vessel, there being on board one hundred 
aud forty officers and men (marines) going out 
to join the United States Pacific squadron, and 
about five hundred passengers, men, women, 
and children, several naval and military officers 
being alsoon board. The military were paroled. 
On boarding, the marines were found drawn up 
in fighting order. From the captain of the 
steamer 1 learnt that the marine officers first 
advised the surrender of the vessel. The 
Yankees said that they had not the remotest 
idea we should dare show ourselves in that part 
of the world.” 

As there were women and children among the 
passengers, it was resolved to land them at 
Jamaica, but from a vessel afterwards boarded, 
it was iearnt that yellow fever had broken out 
at Jamaica, so it was determined to ransom the 
Ariel and let her go. Just at that time an acci- 
dent had happened to the machinery of the 
Alabama, but the crippled state of the captor 
was carefully kept secret, and afterwards the 
engineers worked night and day at the repairs. 

The next event of note in the story of the 
Alabama’s cruise was her fight on Sunday, the 
eleventh of January, ’sixty-three, with the 
Federal gunboat Hatteras, carrying nine guns. 
This was one of seven war vessels sent to re- 
capture Galveston, and her battle at sea with 
the Alabama, twenty-eight miles from Galveston, 
was, between two steamers out at sea, the first 
yard-arm action of the civil war. Says the 
diarist : 

“ At 6.30, the strange steamer hailed and 
asked, ‘ What steamer is that ?? We replied (in 
order to be certain who he was) ‘ Her Majesty’s 
steamer Petrel!’ ‘ What steamer is that ?? Two 
or three times we asked the question, until we 
heard, ‘ This is the United States steamer “4 
not hearing thename. However, United States 
was sufficient. As no doubt existed as to her 
character, we said, at 6.35, that this was the 
‘Confederate States steamer Alabama,’ accom- 
panying the last syllable of our name with a 
shell fired over him. The signal being given, 
the other guns took up the refrain, and a tre- 
mendous volley from our whole broadside given 
to him, every shell striking her side, the shot 
striking being distinctly heard on board our 
vessel, and thus found that she was iron. 

“The enemy replied, and the action became 
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general. A most sharp, spirited firing was kept 
up on both sides, our fellows peppering away as 
though the action depended upon each indi- 
vidual. And so it did. Pistols and rifles were 
continually pouring from our quarter-deck mes- 
sengers most deadly, the distance, during the 
hottest of the fight, not being more than forty 
yards! It was a grand, though fearful sight to 
see the guns belching forth in the darkness of 
the night sheets of living flame, the deadly mis- 
siles striking the enemy with a force that we 
could feel. Then, when the shells struck her 
side, and especially the percussion ones, her 
whole side was lit up, showing rents of five or 
six feet in length. One shot had just struck 
our smoke-stack, and wounded one man in the 
cheek, when the enemy ceased his firing, and 
fired a lee gun; then a second, and a third. 
The order was then given to ‘Cease firing.’ 
This was at 6.52. A tremendous cheering com- 
menced, and it was not until everybody had 
cleared his throat to his own satisfaction that 
silence could be obtained. We then hailed her, 
and in reply he stated that he had surrendered, 
was on fire, and also that he was in a sinking 
condition. He then sent a boat on board, and 
surrendered the United States gunboat Hatteras, 
nine guns, Lieut.-Commander Blake, one hun- 
dred and forty men. Boats were immediately 
lowered, and sent to her assistance, when an 
alarm was given that another steamer was bear- 
ing down for us. The boats were recalled and 


hoisted up, when it was found to be a false 


alarm. The order was then given, and the boat- 
swain and his mates piped ‘ All hands out boats 
to save life,’ and soon the prisoners were trans- 
ferred to our ship—the officers under guard on 
the quarter-deck and the men in single irons. 
The hoats were then hoisted up, the battery run 
in and secured, and the main-brace-spliced. All 
hands piped down, the enemy’s vessel sunk, and 
we steamed quietly away by 8.30, all having 
been done in less than two hours.” 

On the twenty-first of January the Alabama 
aroled and landed at Jamaica her prisoners 
rom the Hatteras, coaled, suffered some in- 
convenience from dissatisfaction in the crew. 
Seven deserted, and, says the diarist, “‘ cireum- 
stances of a painful nature compelled our 
commander, though reluctantly, to dismiss 
the paymaster from the ship and service. After 
depriving him of his sword, &c., he was sent 
from the vessel on shore. The alternative of 
remaining on board, confined to his room, until 
the ship reached a Confederate port, was -left 
him.” This is the paymaster, Clarence Ran- 
dolph Yonge, who says in his depositions, 
* My connexion with the ship terminated in 
Port Royal, and I subsequently came to Eng- 
land,” when he made to the Federal authorities 
those depositions against the Alabama from 
which we have already quoted. 

Coaled and provisioned, the Alabama ran out, 
again eluding Federal look-outs. A prize was 
taken on the third of February, another and 
another were taken on the twenty-first, one on 
the twenty-seventh, one on the first of March, 





another on the, second, another on the eighth, 
another on the twenty-third, and two on the 
twenty-fifth, many vessels being, of course, 
chased and boarded found other than American, 
and left to go their way, vessels with neutral 
cargoes being ransomed, and having the Ala- 
bama’s paroled prisoners transferred to them, 
other vessels being destroyed, and the Alabama 
generally, when not engaged in making capture, 
describing herself as the United States steamer 
Dacotah. On the tenth of April she arrived at 
Fernando de Moronha Cs Brazilian penal settle- 
ment, where there is plenty of live stock and 
good water) with a prize in tow, both vessels 
flying the Confederate flag. Having coaled 
there, she again proceeded on her way, captured 
and destroyed a brigantine and a_ barque, 
American whalers, on the fifteenth, and sent 
the prisoners on shore to the number of one 
hundred and forty, with twenty-one days’ 
provisions. On the twenty-fourth capture was 
made of another whaler; on the twenty-sixth a 
ship from New York was taken and burnt; the 
captain, who had his wife with him, being as 
usual accommodated in the ward-room. On the 
third of May two more vessels were taken and 
destroyed ; of one of them the captain had with 
him his wife, servant, and two children, and as 
passengers a United States consul for Che- 
Foo, who was taking out his wife. 

On the eleventh of May the Alabama anchored 
in Bahia harbour, her appearance there causing 
the most intense excitement. The U.S. consu 
demanded her detention; she obtained reluctant 
leave to land prisoners and get supplies; re- 
ceived visitors innumerable, and sent out, by 
the English mail-boat, a challenge to the U.S. 
steamer Mohican to stop her and fight her. The 
Confederate steamer Georgia, five guns, Com- 
mander Maury, entered the harbour while the 
Alabama was yet there. But the departure of 
the Alabama being ordered by the shore autho- 
rities when she had finished coaling, she got 
under weigh on the twenty-first of May, and 
four days later captured an American ship laden 
with coal. 

Another capture was made on the twenty- 
ninth, another on the second of June, another 
on the fifth, of the Talisman, which contained 
two brass rifled twelve-pounders. There was no 
other capture made till that of barque Conrad, 
on the twentieth. Next day the two brass guns 
of the Talisman were put on board the Conrad 
with a quantity of small-arms, coal, provisions, 
and a Confederate crew, upon which she hoisted 
the Confederate flag, fired a gun, and was 
declared commissioned as the Confederate 
States barque Tuscaloosa, Lieutenant - com- 
manding Low, late junior lieutenant of the 
Alabama. And so the parent cruiser and her 
offspring parted company. After having taken 
only one prize in July, and anchored at Saldanha 
Bay early in August, the Alabama chased a sail, 
| found it to be her new-born Tuscaloosa. 
They compared notes, parted again, and having 
made a capture almost immediately afterwards, 
the Alabama came to anchor and banked fires 
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in Table Bay. From that time until the six- 
teenth of September last year, when the journal 
ends, the Alabama was cruising in those seas 
as a Confederate spider on the watch for Ameri- 
can flies that passed the Cape. Seizure was 
made at the Cape of the Tuscaloosa, but as she 
had been fitted out on the high seas, certainly 
beyond British jurisdiction, the English govern- 
ment could have no power to detain her, and she 
was released. 

Here, certainly, is record enough of the 
powers of mischief in a single privateer. But 
the English government has shown its desire to 
test the utmost powers of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, and to enforce them all. It sought 
to bring the letter of the law into acknowledged 
accord with its spirit by the prosecution follow- 
ing the seizure of the Alexandra. But at the 
trial the Lord Chief Baron followed in his sum- 
ming up the American precedents already re- 
ferred to. He ruled tothe jury: “If you think 
that the object really was to build a ship in 
obedience to an order, in compliance with a con- 
tract, leaving those who bought it to make what 
use of it they thought fit, it appears to me that 
the Foreign Enlistment Act has not been broken. 
But if you think that the object was to furnish, 
fit out, equip, and arm that vessel at Liverpool, 
that is a different matter.” And the jury found 
that there was no breach of the law. The mo- 
tion for a new trial failed narrowly as every- 
body knows, but the crown has yet a right of 
appeal. 

The English government has also another 
trial of this issue pending in the prosecution 
that is yet to follow seizure of the steam- 
rams built in the yard of Messrs. Laird Brothers 
of Birkenhead, professedly upon the order of 
M. Bravay, a merchant of Paris, given on behalf 
of the Pasha of Egypt, the rams being named, 
in accordance with this statement, El Tousson 
and El Monassia. The Federal government be- 
lieving these rams to be destined for the use of 
the Confederates, made, on the eleventh of last 
July, strong representations to the English 
government upon the subject. The English 
government required evidence, and on the first 
of September last it was still debarred from 
action beyond active inquiry, and, in the mean 
time, friendly effort to secure the rams by itself 
becoming their purchaser. For, until then, 
there was no evidence beyond hearsay to show 
that the rams were not being really built for a 





French merchant in Paris, and the responsible 
agent of the customs at Liverpool affirmed his 
belief that the vessels! were not built for the 
Confederate States: But between the first and 
the fourth of September evidence yet undis- 
closed came into possession of the government, 
and after that date orders were given to detain 
the rams. ‘The Egyptian government had de- 
clared that it was not, as alleged, their pur- 
chaser; and since their seizure the Confederate 
government, in the report of the secretary to 
the Confederate navy, has acknowledged that 
they are, in fact, two of eight iron-clad rams, 
designed expressly to break the blockade of 
such ports as were not blockaded with the iron- 
clad Monitors of the enemy, of which rams five 
were contracted for in England and three in 
France. ‘“ Due precautions,” says the Confede- 
rate navy report, “were taken against contra- 
vening the laws of England in the construction 
aud equipment of these vessels. ‘Three have 
been completed; but owing to the unfriendly 
construction of her neutrality laws, the govern- 
ment of England stationed several war vessels 
at the mouth of the Mersey, and prevented their 
departure from England. Subsequently they 
were seized by the British government.” 
Practically, then, there is no doubt as to the 


ee for which these seized vessels were 


uilt. But the extent to which it is possible to 
enforce legally the intentions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act will have again to be tested in 
the case of these two rams. If the issue of the 
trial be assurance that the terms of the act as 
it now stands are insufficient, and that it can 
lawfully be evaded, to all practical purposes, in 
every particular, the bringing in of an amended 
act will be the next thing we must look for. 
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